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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is designed to encourage pastors committed to a dispensational 
hermeneutic to preach Christ-centered Old Testament sermons. The research centers 
on a segment of dispensationalists who attended Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary. 
After establishing the absence of and need for Christ-centered preaching within 
dispensationalism, this thesis offers a comprehensive, but not exhaustive, biblical and 
theological rationale for this approach, a review of pertinent literature, and instruction 
on how to develop Christ-centered Old Testament sermons. The intended goal is to 
persuade the reader that it is both possible and necessary to preach Christ from the Old 


Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


Introduction 

“And beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, he interpreted to them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself.”? “You search the Scriptures because you 
think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness about me, yet 
you refuse to come to me that you may have life. For if you believed Moses, you would 
believe me; for he wrote of me.”* These two familiar New Testament texts found in 
separate Gospel accounts articulate a foundational truth firmly held by Jesus himself — 
the Old Testament Scriptures speak about him. As he was completing his earthly 
ministry and providing final instructions to the eleven apostles, Jesus said, “These are 
my words that | spoke to you while | was still with you, that everything written about me 
in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms must be fulfilled.”> These final 
moments with Jesus, as he “opened their minds to understand the Scriptures” proved to 
be indispensable in preparing the disciples for the ground-breaking ministry of the first- 
century church found in the book of Acts, evidenced in the apostles’ preaching of Christ 


from the Old Testament throughout the book.* Although the apostles’ ministry was not 


1. Luke 24:27. Unless otherwise stated, all Scripture quotations are from the English Standard 
Version (ESV). 


2. John 5:39-40, 46. 
3. Luke 24:44. 


4. Luke 24:45. 


limited to preaching, it is unmistakable throughout Acts that preaching, teaching, 
reasoning, and persuading from the Old Testament Scriptures about Christ was an 
integral part of their regular activity. As the Gentile church grew, the apostolic New 
Testament authors continued to incorporate Christ-centered instruction from the 
Scriptures (the Old Testament) into their writings.° Clearly, the Church was birthed and 
built on the Christ-centered preaching of the Old Testament by the apostles,° and Christ- 
centered proclamation from the Old Testament Scriptures shaped the preaching and 
teaching ministry of the apostles as the Church expanded beyond Jerusalem into the 


Gentile world.’ 


The Problem and Setting 
Fast-forward two thousand years to the Church of the twenty-first century. The 
Christ-centered preaching of the Old Testament Scriptures, so intrinsic to the life and 


vitality of the early Church, is noticeably lacking in some segments of evangelical 


5. Alengthy discussion regarding the NT use of the OT is outside of the scope of this project 
(although | will briefly discuss this topic in Chapter 2 of my thesis), but the abundant literature on this 
topic is certainly pertinent to the discussion of Christ-centered OT preaching. Such books would include 
G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson, Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament; G.K. Beale, 
Handbook on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament; and Walter C. Kaiser Jr., The Uses of the Old 
Testament in the New. A cursory reading of Paul’s letter to the Romans and Peter’s epistles evidence a 
Christ-centered focus to their interpretation and application of the Old Testament. For example, see 
Romans 1:2; 3:21-22; 10:4,5-8; 15:8-13; 16:26; 1 Peter 1:10-12; 2:4-8;. 


6. Consider the content of Peter’s sermon on Pentecost in Acts 2:14-41, his message in 
Solomon’s Portico in Acts 3:11-26, the “speech” of Stephen in Acts 7, the teaching of Philip in Acts 8:26- 
39, or the preaching of Paul in Acts 13:16-41. 


7. Consider the preaching of Apollos in Acts 18:28, the preaching of Paul in Acts 18:5, 26:22-23, 
and Paul’s statement to the Corinthian church, “For | decided to know nothing among you except Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” (1 Corinthians 2:2). 


Christianity.® This is certainly true within the traditional dispensational approach to 
hermeneutics and preaching.? While most traditional dispensationalists are rightly 
committed to the authority of Scripture and the literal, grammatical-historical method 
of interpreting the Bible, there is a noticeable absence of a Christ-centered hermeneutic 
and homiletic from the Old Testament within dispensationalism, with the possible 
exception of texts where there is an explicit reference to Christ.1° Dispensationalists 


believe that God has distinctly ordered the way human beings relate to him throughout 


8. The two primary “systems” of theology within conservative evangelicalism are reformed 
(covenant) theology and dispensational theology. Reformed theology is defined as a system of theology 
that recognizes two primary covenants (works and grace) as the governing categories by which the Bible is 
understood. They have been criticized by dispensational theologians for interpreting the Old Testament 
on the basis of the New Testament. While | disagree with some of the hermeneutical conclusions of 
reformed theology, | deeply appreciate their emphasis on the unity of Scripture and Christ-centered focus 
on the Old Testament. Historically, dispensational theology is a system that recognizes the sovereign rule 
of God over stages of revelation called dispensations. Two primary groups have developed within 
dispensational theology: (1) classic dispensationalists, which place an emphasis on the uniqueness of each 
dispensation and (2) progressive dispensationalists, who emphasize the successive and progressive nature 
of revelation in each dispensation. The perspective of this author is that classic dispensationalism has 
contributed to an emphasis on the discontinuity of the Scripture, leading to a lack of emphasis on Christ- 
centered preaching from the Old Testament. The development of progressive dispensationalism, along 
with the influence of reformed theology, has produced a much-needed focus on the continuity of 
Scripture and has served to spark important dialogue within dispensationalism about the Christocentric 
nature of Scripture. 


9. This author’s experience has been within the independent Baptist movement. Historically, our 
tradition taught a classic dispensational approach to interpreting Scripture. However, over the last 15 
years, there has been a movement toward a progressive dispensational approach to hermeneutics. It is 
important to note that not all Baptists are dispensationalists, and not all dispensationalists are Baptist. 
While the independent Baptist background of this author is not irrelevant to this discussion, the focus of 
this paper will be the impact of a traditional dispensational hermeneutic on preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament. With regard to my own personal experience, my first introduction to the concept of Christ- 
centered preaching from the Old Testament came during my doctoral studies at Gordon-Conwell. My 
spiritual heritage and theological training is within classic dispensationalism, and most of the preaching | 
recall from the Old Testament presented the characters as examples to follow or avoid, and the stories 
detached from the redemptive storyline of the Bible. As best as | can recall, | did not receive teaching or 
instruction about preaching Christ from the Old Testament at any point in my ministry training prior to my 
Doctor of Ministry studies at Gordon-Conwell. Statistical evidence regarding the lack of emphasis in 
Christ-centered preaching at the dispensational seminary | attended will be presented in Chapter 4 of this 
thesis. 


10. Texts such as Isaiah 53, Psalm 22, Isaiah 7:14, Isaiah 9:6. 


history by a succession of unique dispensations.*+ Understanding these various 
dispensations is helpful for discerning where a text fits within the storyline of the Bible, 
and for recognizing important Scriptural distinctions, such as the ways in which God’s 
relationship with Israel and the Church differ. However, rather than emphasizing the 
continuity of Scripture, the dispensational perspective, at least historically and perhaps 
unwittingly, has tended to emphasize the discontinuity of Scripture. As a result, those 
preaching from this perspective tend to give minimal attention to how the Old 
Testament points to and relates to the person and work of Jesus Christ as its central 
focus. Somewhere along its ecclesiastical journey, dispensationalism lost the 
hermeneutical and homiletical foundation of the first-century church. This thesis will 
contend that preaching Christ-centered sermons from the Old Testament within a 


dispensational hermeneutic is both possible and necessary. 


Defining Christ-Centered Preaching 

Prior to developing this thesis further, a clear understanding of the meaning of 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament is necessary. Preaching Christ is not simply 
ensuring the mention of the name “Jesus” or “Christ” in every sermon, nor is it an 


attempt to discover where Christ is mentioned in every passage or somehow read him 


11. Craig A. Blaising and Darrell L. Bock, Progressive Dispensationalism (Wheaton, IL: Victor 
Books, 1993), 14. Blaising and Bock distinguish between classical, revised, and progressive 
dispensationalism, each having a slightly different perspective on the nature of God’s work in the various 
dispensations. 


12. This statement is based on this author’s experience and is not intended to suggest that this is 
true of a// within the dispensational tradition, particularly within the progressive dispensational 
movement beginning in the 1980s. 


into the text. Preaching Christ is a perspective on preaching the Old Testament that is 
committed to showing where a passage stands in the single, unified redemptive 
storyline of Scripture, how a text points to or relates to the central figure of Scripture, 
Jesus Christ, and how the person and work of Christ impact the meaning and application 
of that text to a contemporary audience. Sidney Greidanus, a leading scholar in Christ- 
centered preaching from the Old Testament, defines it as: “Preaching sermons which 
authentically integrate the message of the text with the climax of God’s revelation in the 
person, work and/or teaching of Jesus Christ as revealed in the New Testament.” #3 
Homiletician and pastor Bryan Chapell suggests that Christ-centered preaching, rightly 
understood, seeks “to disclose where every text stands in relation to Christ.”*4 These 
clarifying definitions highlight two indispensable components of this method of 
preaching: (1) Christ-centered preaching is concerned with the message of the text—we 
do not abandon the basic dispensational hermeneutical principles of literal, 
grammatical-historical interpretation within the immediate context of the passage— 
and, (2) Christ-centered preaching is concerned with how the message of the Old 
Testament text is influenced and shaped by its relationship to the broader biblical 


redemptive story that finds it culmination in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 


13. Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 
10. 


14. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 279. 


Reasons for Lack of Christ-centered Old Testament Preaching 

This kind of preaching is largely missing from the dispensational tradition. 
Several viable explanations are worthy of consideration. First, more broadly, many 
homileticians and theologians point to a general absence of preaching from the Old 
Testament across the hermeneutical landscape. Thus, several key works surfaced in the 
early part of this century advocating for renewed attention to Old Testament preaching 
in the church today. Sidney Greidanus argues, “It is no secret that the Old Testament is 
like a lost treasure in the church today.”?° Additional theologians and Old Testament 
scholars alike have written about infrequent use of the Old Testament in the preaching 
and teaching ministry of the church.?© While their point at times may be slightly 
overstated, it is fair to suggest that modern-day preachers tend to give more attention 
to the New Testament than the Old Testament.” Certainly the fact that the New 
Testament was written largely for the church is a significant factor in its emphasis. 


However, part of this under-emphasis on the Old Testament may be due to the 


15. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 15. 


16. Walter Kaiser suggests that the Old Testament “clearly is overlooked and frequently 
neglected in the preaching and teaching ministry of the church” in Preaching and Teaching from the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2003), 15. J.R. Kent, Paul J. Kissling, and Laurence A. 
Turner exhort their readers with this statement: “We hope this book will encourage you to use the Bible’s 
often-neglected 78%” in Reclaiming the Old Testament for Christian Preaching (Downers Grove, IL: IVP 
Academic, 2010), 11. 


17. Michael Duduit, founder and author of PreachingNow magazine which is read by 40,000 
pastors and church leaders in the U.S. and around the world is quoted by Sidney Greidanus in Preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament (16), suggesting that less than one-tenth of the hundreds of sermon 
manuscripts submitted by ministers from Protestant denominations to Preaching.com are from the Old 
Testament. Also, a cursory review of the sermons of three prominent evangelical pastors (John 
MacArthur, Alistair Begg, Mark Dever) reveal that a minimum of 60% of the 2017 sermons listed on their 
church websites are from the New Testament. 


reality that preaching from the Old Testament is uniquely difficult. Modern preachers 
face significant theological, historical, cultural, and practical challenges as they seek to 
bridge the gap between the ancient and modern worlds. Old Testament theologian 
Foster McCurley articulates these difficulties: 

The Old Testament is so broad; it requires a staggering breadth of knowledge of 

history, literature, and theology. Rather than covering one century as does the 

New Testament, the Old Testament spans twelve centuries of literature and 

approximately eighteen of history. The breadth of Old Testament study is 

frightening and demanding for the interpreter.?® 
Greater distance chronologically and culturally from the world of the ancient text 
increases the challenge of accurately understanding, interpreting, and applying the Old 
Testament in the modern world. Thus, the integral role of the Old Testament in the 
early church is understandably, yet regrettably, less prominent in the contemporary 
church as a whole, not simply within the dispensational tradition. 

Added to the under-emphasis on Old Testament preaching is the neglect of 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament. Three possible explanations, echoed by Sidney 
Greidanus, merit attention, particularly for those within the dispensational tradition: 
(1) the tendency toward man-centered preaching, (2) a concern about forced 
interpretation, and (3) the separation of the Old Testament from the New.®? First, 
human-centered preaching predominantly manifests itself in biographical messages, 
which portray the characters in the preaching text as examples to either imitate or 

18. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 25. This quote from McCurley used by 


Greidanus is taken from Proclaiming the Promise: Christian Preaching from the Old Testament 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), 5. 


19. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 33-34. 


avoid. Biographical preaching typically isolates a story from its redemptive-historical 
context, placing the characters of the story in the center, attempting to draw parallels to 
the contemporary audience. Preachers often encourage congregants to model their 
lives after the moral example of the biblical character, or they provide principles for 
living a Christian life based on the actions of the characters in the biblical narrative.7° 
Sermons focused on human virtues or vices often fail to point to Christ as the only 
source of hope and redemption and can inadvertently encourage self-reliance or 
promote religious activity void of the necessary power and grace found only in Jesus. 
Bryan Chapell, who identifies biographical sermons as “be like” messages, argues that 
messages “that contain only moral instruction imply that we are able to change our 
fallen condition in our own strength. Instruction in biblical behavior barren of 
redemptive truth only wounds.”2! Since biographical preaching typically isolates a text 
from its redemptive-historical context, it “shortchanges the contexts of the biblical story 
and the biblical author’s intention, [and] is unable to produce genuine Christ-centered 
sermons.” 22 

A second explanation for the lack of Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament concerns forced interpretation shaped by historic and contemporary 


misguided attempts to preach Christ from the Old Testament. The allegorical 


20. For example, a recent sermon heard by this author based on the life of Naomi from the book 
of Ruth encouraged congregants to “let Naomi’s example both encourage and instruct you to own and 
overcome failure in your daily life.” 


21. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 293-294. 


22. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 36. 


interpretive and homiletical practices of significant figures in church history such as 
Justin Martyr, Augustine, Origen, Martin Luther, and Charles Spurgeon, who all began 
with the noble goal of interpreting all of Scripture Christologically, often caused them to 
move beyond the literal, historical meaning of a passage to a supposed deeper sense.”? 
One of the dangers of allegorical interpretation is that it allows the arbitrary 
imaginations of the preacher to dictate the meaning of the text, rather than the original 
author’s intention. Modern allegorical interpretive practices like the following sermon 
from Martin R. DeHaan only serve to heighten demand for carefully exegeted Christ- 
centered preaching from the Old Testament: 

While Adam slept, God created from his wounded side a wife, who was part of 

himself, and he paid for her by the shedding of his blood. Now all is clear. Adam 

is a picture of the Lord Jesus, who left His Father’s house to gain His bride at the 
price of His own life. Jesus, the last Adam, like the first, must be put to sleep to 
purchase His Bride, the Church and Jesus died on the cross and slept in the tomb 
for three days and three nights. His side too was opened after he had fallen 

asleep, and from that wounded side redemption flowed. 24 
Preaching Christ at the expense of misusing the Old Testament text and ignoring 
authorial intent delegitimizes the discipline for both the potential practitioner and the 
sermon’s audience. 

A third possible explanation for the absence of Christ-centered Old Testament 
preaching is the separation of the Old Testament from the New. Dispensationalists have 
been particularly guilty of emphasizing the discontinuity rather than the continuity 

23. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 69-90, 111-26, 151-62. Greidanus 


provides a helpful overview of the history of preaching Christ from the Old Testament and gives insight 
into the factors that contributed to the allegorical interpretive and homiletical practices of these men. 


24. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 37. 


between the Old and New Testaments. Greidanus argues that some preachers even 
view the Old Testament as a “non-Christian book.”° The impact of separating the Old 
and New Testaments is momentous. Theologian and Bible scholar Merrill Unger 
concludes, “Perhaps no single factor is more detrimental to Biblical exposition in our day 
than a widespread failure to recognize that the Bible is a unity, and in order to be 
adequately interpreted must be treated as such.”*° While disciplines such as biblical 
theology have aided evangelical Christianity in recognizing the single redemptive history 
that underlies both testaments, some hermeneutical traditions such as 
dispensationalism have been slower to recognize and emphasize the continuities 
between the Old and the New Testaments. A person’s view of the relationship between 
the Old and New Testaments, and particularly the place of Christ in relation to both 
Testaments, has a profound impact both hermeneutically and homiletically. Graeme 
Goldsworthy argues, “a continual emphasis on distinction leads to separation.”*’ The 
impact of this separation for preaching Christ from the Old Testament is that a text 
remains isolated in its historical context without consideration of its place in the 
redemptive story of the Bible, its relationship to the person and work of Jesus Christ, 


and its ultimate significance to the contemporary believer. 


25. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 38. Greidanus cites the examples of 
theologians R. N. Whybray and James Barr. He quotes Whybray in footnote 11: “It is impossible to give a 
Christian interpretation of something that is not Christian.” 


26. Merrill Unger, Principles of Expository Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1955), 156. 


27. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 2000), 63. 


10 


Beyond the previous three explanations for the absence of preaching Christ from 
the Old Testament is another more basic reason: a general lack of concrete instruction 
or effective models in this method of preaching, particularly within the dispensational 
movement. An overview of the hermeneutic and homiletic curricula of several 
dispensational Baptist seminaries demonstrates limited attention given to this 
practice.?? The majority of textbooks dedicated to the disciplines of hermeneutics and 
homiletics used at these schools do not address the subject of Christ and the Old 
Testament.”? Subsequently, preaching Christ from the Old Testament has not been 
taught and likely not modeled. When students do not hear this kind of preaching and 
are not taught this method of preaching they likely will not preach these kinds of 


sermons. 


Necessity of Christ-centered Old Testament Preaching 
These compelling concerns regarding the lack of Christ-centered preaching from 


the Old Testament bring to the surface a central issue of this thesis: the necessity of 


28. The curriculum from the seminary | attended (Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary) did not 
include a course or any specific instruction on Christ-centered OT hermeneutics or homiletics. | also 
evaluated the course offerings for the Master of Divinity degree from The Master’s Seminary 
(www.tms.edu/m/tms-Academic-Catalog.pdf) and Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
(www.centralseminary.edu/wp-content/uploads/2019/09/2019-20-catalog.pdf). Neither seminary offers 
a specific course dedicated to Christ-centered OT preaching or hermeneutics. | also evaluated the course 
offering for the Master of Theology degree from Dallas Theological Seminary 
(www.issuu.com/dallasseminary/docs/catalog 2019 2010 va update 2019 high res). There is no 
specific course offered in the area of Christ-centered OT hermeneutics or homiletics at Dallas Seminary. 
This does not necessarily mean Christ-centered preaching is never discussed in these seminaries, but 
there is no specific course dedicated to the subject. 








29. Two excellent books used extensively today to teach homiletics are Biblical Preaching by 
Haddon W. Robinson and /nvitation to Biblical Preaching by Donald R. Sunukjian. While both of these 
books have been very influential and effective in teaching sermon development, neither give any direct 
consideration to the subject of Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament. 


11 


preaching Christ from the Old Testament. Delivering sermons that focus on the example 
of characters, or provide principles for effective Christian living, or preach about Christ 
only from texts that are clearly Messianic in nature is an insufficient method of 
preaching the Old Testament. The response of the two disciples to Jesus’ teaching on 
the Emmaus road provides a powerful motivation: “Did not our hearts burn within us 
while he talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the Scriptures?” 2° The Christ- 
centered focus of Jesus’ teaching transformed the sluggish hearts of these discouraged 
disciples and set them on fire, preparing them to proclaim the message of Christ that 
would transform thousands in the early days of the Church. While proclaiming Christ 
from the Old Testament in no way guarantees an identical response in the heart of 
every contemporary listener, it is evident that the Christ-focused presentation of the 
Old Testament impacted and transformed the hearts and lives of these two men and 
numerous others beginning at Pentecost.3! Since genuine spiritual change is possible 
only through a relationship with Christ, all preaching, including Old Testament sermons, 
must direct the listener’s heart toward the hope and grace found only in him. 
Preaching Christ from the Old Testament is also necessary because the Old 
Testament itself clearly testifies about Christ. This was the point Philip made to 
Nathanael early in the gospel of John: “We have found him of whom Moses in the Law 


and also the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” *? This is what Jesus 


30. Luke 24:32 


31. In addition to the two men on the road to Emmaus, consider the impact of Peter’s Christ- 
centered preaching in Acts 2 (2:41) and Acts 4 (4:4). Consider also Paul’s teaching in 2 Corinthians 3:12-18. 


32. John 1:45. 
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meant in John 5 when he told the Pharisees that the Scriptures bore witness to him. 
This is what Paul believed as he reasoned from the Old Testament Scriptures in the 
Jewish synagogue in Thessalonica, “explaining and proving that it was necessary for the 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead.”?3 Each of the Gospel writers uniquely 
presents Jesus as the fulfillment of what was promised in the Old Testament. As 
Greidanus suggests, “the point for contemporary preachers is this: if the Old Testament 
indeed witnesses to Christ, then we are faithful preachers only when we do justice to 
this dimension in our interpretation and preaching of the Old Testament.” *4 Preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament is an essential part of what it means to be faithful to our 
calling. 

Finally, preaching Christ from the Old Testament provides a fuller understanding 
of the person and work of Jesus. Matthew introduces Jesus by quoting Isaiah 7:14 and 
identifying Him as “Immanuel.” John connects Jesus to the opening statement of the Old 
Testament Scripture by calling him the Word who was “in the beginning with God.”° 
Jesus initiated his ministry in the synagogue of Nazareth by identifying himself as the 
fulfillment of Isaiah 61:1-2: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed 
me to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim liberty to the 


captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to 


33. Acts 17:3. 
34. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 62. 


35. John 1:1-2. 
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proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.”°° The writer of Hebrews draws on numerous 
references to the Old Testament as he speaks particularly of Christ’s prophetic and 
priestly roles. Biblical authors consistently referred to and quoted the Old Testament to 
identify and expound on the person and work of Christ. The witness of the Old 
Testament deepens our knowledge and understanding of Christ. Therefore, faithful Old 
Testament expositors should seek to preach Jesus accurately and passionately so that 
their listeners will grow in their understanding and commitment to the central place and 


importance of the person and work of Jesus Christ throughout Scripture. 


Research Question And Thesis Statement 

In light of the relative absence of preaching Christ from the Old Testament within 
the traditional dispensational hermeneutic, the purpose of this doctoral project is to 
encourage the integration of Christ-centered, Old Testament preaching into the 
homiletical practice of the dispensational movement. This thesis will present a Christ- 
centered model of preaching from the Old Testament while upholding a dispensational 
hermeneutic so that pastors (and congregants) in the dispensational constituency will 
develop a Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament. My research question is: 
How can pastors from a dispensational background develop a Christ-centered approach 
to interpreting and preaching the Old Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic? 
My Thesis Statement is: Pastors from a traditionally dispensational hermeneutic can 


cultivate a Christ-centered method of understanding and preaching the Old Testament 


36. Luke 4:18-19, 21. 
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by implementing a process of sermon development which incorporates the valued 
principles of dispensational hermeneutics and exegesis with the principles and practices 


of a Christ-centered approach to preaching. 


Thesis Overview 

This thesis will first discuss the biblical and theological foundations of preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament. The biblical foundation will focus on three key elements: 
(1) Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament; (2) the preaching of the apostles in the 
early church; and (3) the use of the Old Testament in the New. The theological 
foundation will be developed by articulating a theologically sound view of the 
inspiration and necessity of a// Scripture, a hermeneutically sound interpretation of the 
Bible, and a biblically-based theology and practice of preaching. The third chapter of this 
thesis will review key literature related to a dispensational and Christ-centered, 
redemptive hermeneutic, as well as important works in the area of homiletics, including 
Christ-centered Old Testament homiletics. Chapter four, the project design section of 
this thesis, will articulate a methodology for the implementation of a Christ-centered 
approach to preaching within a dispensational hermeneutic by synthesizing these two 
disciplines into a seminar designed to instruct pastors on how to preach Old Testament 
messages from a dispensational, Christ-centered perspective. Chapter five will conclude 
with an analysis of the Christ-centered preaching seminar, a synthesis of the thesis 
research, and a brief explanation of the implications of a Christ-centered approach to 


the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 
This chapter will address the biblical and theological foundations of preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic. There is clear 
biblical evidence and a sound theological basis for preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament. The biblical foundations section will discuss the Scriptural basis for this 
approach to preaching. The theological foundations section will focus on the doctrine of 


inspiration and a theology of biblical interpretation and preaching. 


Biblical Foundations 
A careful reading of the New Testament produces at least three strong biblical 
foundations for Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament: (1) Jesus’ 
perspective on the Old Testament; (2) the preaching of the apostles in the early church; 


and (3) the use of the Old Testament in the New. 


Jesus and the Old Testament 

The ministry of Jesus was marked by his use of the whole Old Testament canon 
to point to his earthly mission and redemptive work. Early in his discussions with the 
religious leaders of his day, Jesus unequivocally stated that the Old Testament 


Scriptures bore witness to him.* He pointedly indicted the religious leaders, confronting 


1. John 5:39. 
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them about their failure to believe what Moses had written about him.? Later in the 
Gospel of John, Jesus again rebuked the religious leaders for their failure to believe what 
their “father” Abraham knew and believed about him.? Jesus was clear that those who 
knew the Scriptures should have been prepared for him because, from his perspective, 
to read the Old Testament was to read about him. 

Perhaps the clearest picture of Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament is found 
in his post-resurrection conversation with two despondent disciples on the seven-mile 
journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus. Jesus challenged these disciples that their 
disappointment and confusion was a direct result of their failure “to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken!”* He then “interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself,” starting “with Moses” and continuing through “all the Prophets.”°? 
Later that day, Jesus continued his exposition of the Old Testament when he appeared 
to a larger gathering of his followers, speaking to them about the fulfillment of “the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms.”° In the Jewish understanding of the 


Hebrew Scriptures, these three categories represented the whole canon.’ Thus, as Jesus 


2. John 5:40. 
3. John 8:52-58. 
4. Luke 24:25. 


5. Luke 24:27. The Greek word dStepujvevoev, translated “interpreted,” is the word from which 
the English “hermeneutics” is derived and means “to translate or interpret.” 


6. Luke 24:44. 


7. There is a helpful, concise discussion of the Jewish understanding of the Old Testament in 
Walking with Jesus through His Word by Dennis E. Johnson. Theologian Sidney Greidanus argues, “Not just 
a few isolated messianic prophesies, but the whole Old Testament bears witness to Jesus.” (Greidanus, 
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“opened their minds to understand the Scriptures,” he was making clear that every part 
of the Old Testament pointed to him. ® While there is no textual evidence to suggest “all 
the Scriptures” means every text, every story, and every character, there is indisputable 
evidence that every part of the Old Testament as a whole points to Christ and that Jesus 
“oresents himself as the fulfillment of Scripture, and his life as both the interpretation 
and actualization of Scripture.”? Jesus believed the Old Testament was about him and he 
taught his disciples to understand and interpret the Scripture that way. Theologian Carl 
Henry states that Jesus “committed his apostles to the enlargement and completion of 
the Old Testament canon through their proclamation of the Spirit-given interpretation 
of his life and work.”?° These encounters with Christ in the pages of Scripture demand a 
sound hermeneutic that accurately communicates the Christological implications of the 


Old Testament. 


Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 56). At no point does Greidanus suggest every text, story, 
character, etc. individually testifies to Christ. Instead, his emphasis seems to be on the collective witness 
of the Old Testament. 


8. Luke 24:45. 


9. James R. Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, in The Pillar New Testament Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2015), 712. Several other commentators, including 
Joseph Fitzmyer on Luke in the Anchor Bible Commentary (1567), and Robert Stein in the New American 
Commentary (612), agree that Luke is referring to the Old Testament as a whole. 


10. Carl F. H. Henry, God, Revelation and Authority, vol. 3: God who Speaks and Show: Fifteen 
Theses, Part Two (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 1999), 47. Henry also argues that Jesus believed the Old 
Testament was inspired, a point addressed later in this chapter (p. 10). Henry says, “At the same time he 
identified himself wholly with the revelational authority of Moses and the prophets—that is, with the Old 
Testament as an inspired literary canon—insisting that Scripture has sacred, authoritative and permanent 
validity, and that the revealed truth of God is conveyed in its teachings.” 
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The Preaching of the Apostles in the Early Church 

A second biblical foundation for preaching Christ from the Old Testament is the 
preaching of the apostles, particularly evidenced in the book of Acts. It is not surprising 
that the apostles would repeatedly rehearse the biblical metanarrative or regularly refer 
to Old Testaments texts when speaking of Jesus, since Jesus intentionally modeled this 
method of biblical interpretation throughout his ministry.‘ Peter quoted David’s words 
in Psalm 16:8-11 in the first sermon of Acts: 


| saw the Lord always before me, for he is at my right hand that | may not be 
shaken; therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; my flesh also will 
dwell in hope. For you will not abandon my soul to Hades, or let your Holy One 
see corruption. You have made known to me the paths of life; you will make me 
full of gladness with your presence. 


He then told the Jews listening to him that David “foresaw and spoke about the 
resurrection of the Christ.”!* Peter clearly pointed to Jesus by directing his audience’s 
attention back to the Old Testament. Peter’s second sermon, prompted by the healing 


of a lame beggar, directly stated that Christ fulfilled “what God foretold by the mouth of 


11. There are various perspectives among scholars regarding the nature of the apostolic 
hermeneutic. Richard Longenecker argues that the apostles used multiple interpretive methods, including 
pesher exegesis (applying biblical prophecy to current events), midrashic interpretation (deriving 
interpretations of a text that are not obvious or even part of the original intent of the author), allegorical 
interpretation, and at times literal interpretation. See Richard Longenecker, Biblical Exegesis in the 
Apostolic Period (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975). Richard Hays, using Paul as the apostolic model, 
suggests that modern preachers must learn to imitate Paul’s model of “hermeneutical freedom.” See 
Richard Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1989), 186. 
Hays argues that Paul often uses a metaphorical approach to the Old Testament, believing that the Old 
Testament text “signifies far more than it says” (Hays, 154). Abner Chou believes the apostles followed in 
the hermeneutic of the prophets, seeking to honor the author’s original intent as careful exegetes. They 
also acted as theologians who understood the “directionality and intentionality” of Old Testament texts 
and who, by way of new revelation, “fleshed out the themes, ideas, and ramifications earlier highlighted 
by their predecessors.” See Abner Chou, The Hermeneutics of the Biblical Writers: Learning to Interpret 
Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2018), 93-94, 199. 


12. Acts 2:31. 
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all the prophets.”? He specifically identified the words of Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15 
as speaking of Jesus: “Moses said, ‘The Lord will raise up for you a prophet like me from 
your brothers. You shall listen to him in whatever he tells you.”*4 Peter concluded his 
sermon by reminding his listeners of the promise God made to Abraham, “And in your 
offspring shall all the families of the earth be blessed,” a promise Peter believed was 
fulfilled in the person and work of Christ.’ As Peter’s ministry continued, he spoke to 
the Gentile centurion, Cornelius, in Acts 10, and pointed out that all the Old Testament 
prophets bore witness to the forgiveness found only in Jesus.*® Peter unmistakably 
believed that the Old Testament not only pointed to Christ, but that Christ was the 
fulfillment of what the Old Testament anticipates. 

Peter, however, was not the only early church leader to believe this about the 
Old Testament. Philip’s encounter with the Ethiopian eunuch began with a sincere 
question from the eunuch regarding Isaiah 53. Specifically, he wanted to know whom 
the prophet was talking about, so Philip began with that text and simply “told him the 
good news about Jesus.”?” Paul, on his first missionary journey, concisely rehearsed the 
history of the Jewish nation from Egypt to David, then pointed to Jesus as the offspring 


of David that fulfilled God’s promise to his people.?® His defense and testimony before 


13. Acts 3:18. 
14. Acts 3:22. 
15. Acts 3:25. 
16. Acts 10:43. 
17. Acts 8:35. 


18. Acts 13:23. 
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Agrippa summarized his preaching ministry: “To this day | have had the help that comes 
from God, and so | stand here testifying both to small and great, saying nothing but 
what the prophets and Moses said would come to pass: that the Christ must suffer and 
that, by being the first to rise from the dead, he would proclaim light both to our people 
and to the Gentiles.” +9 Paul’s method and message did not change when he arrived in 
Rome. Luke records in the final chapter of Acts that Paul testified all day long about the 
kingdom of God and was “trying to convince them about Jesus both from the Law of 
Moses and from the Prophets.”2° From the very first sermon of Peter to the final 
recorded words of the apostle Paul, the book of Acts demonstrates that the church was 


built on preaching Christ from the Old Testament.7? 


19. Acts 26:23. 
20. Acts 28:23. 


21. There is significant debate about how prescriptive apostolic hermeneutics are for modern 
interpretive methods. Some authors, such as Abraham Kuruvilla in, Privilege the Text!: A Theological 
Hermeneutic for Preaching (Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2013), and Richard Longenecker in, Biblical 
Exegesis in the Apostolic Period (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), argue that one should be careful not to 
create a hermeneutical model based on apostolic preaching. Kuruvilla says, “The sermons we have in the 
NT are but few in number, and all of them, without exception, are evangelistic—of course, they would be 
presenting the gospel” (Kuruvilla, 246). Longenecker argues, “Our commitment as Christians is to the 
reproduction of the apostolic faith and doctrine, and not necessarily to the specific apostolic exegetical 
practices” (Longenecker, 219). Richard Hays, however, suggests that Paul’s “interpretive methods are 
paradigmatic for Christians hermeneutics.” Richard Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1989), 183. Abner Chou also advocates for continuing in the hermeneutic 
of the prophets and the apostles, giving careful attention to the intent of the original author and to their 
view of redemptive history. Abner Chou, The Hermeneutics of the Biblical Writers: Learning to Interpret 
Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2018), 230. 
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The New Testament Use of the Old Testament 

A third biblical foundation for preaching Christ from the Old Testament is the 
New Testament use of the Old Testament. Theologian Henry Shires has determined that 
“there are at least 1,604 New Testament citations of 1,276 different Old Testament 
passages” in addition to “several thousand more New Testament passages that clearly 
allude to or reflect Old Testament verses.””? While statistics alone do not provide 
sufficient cause for preaching Christ from the Old Testament, the significant number of 
Old Testament citations in the New Testament should compel contemporary preachers 
to consider how the Old Testament influenced the hermeneutical and homiletical 
practices of the first-century church. G. K. Beale, a leading scholar on the New 
Testament use of the Old, argues that several presuppositions seem to underlie the New 
Testament writers’ interpretation of the Old Testament. One presupposition according 
to Beale is that “the age of eschatological fulfillment has come in Christ. One deduction 
from this premise is that Christ is the goal toward which the OT pointed and is the end- 
time center of redemptive history, which is the key to interpreting the earlier portions of 
the OT and its promises.”*? Certainly not all uses of the Old Testament Scriptures by New 


Testament authors are directly related to a discussion about the person and work of 


22. Henry M. Shires, Finding the Old Testament in the New, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974), 
15. 


23. G. K. Beale, Handbook on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker, 2012), 97. One other presupposition Beale articulates that has some bearing on this thesis is: 
“History is unified by a wise and sovereign plan so that the earlier parts are designed to correspond and 
point to the later parts (cf., e.g., Matt. 5:17; 11:13; 13:16-17).” (96) 
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Christ;?4 yet many are, indicating the New Testament authors recognized that a primary 
purpose of the Old Testament was to point to the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

The book of Hebrews provides a convincing example of how one New Testament 
author understood the Christocentric focus of the Old Testament Law, and how his 
hermeneutic shaped his homiletic. Perhaps no other New Testament book better 
illustrates a first-century perspective of Christ-centered preaching to believers than 
Hebrews. Theologian Dennis Johnson effectively argues that Hebrews is “a sermon in 
written form,” based largely on the author’s identification of his book as a “word of 
exhortation.” Hebrews begins by telling its readers that Old Testament biblical 
revelation finds its climax in the person of Jesus: “Long ago, at many times and in many 
ways, God spoke to our fathers by the prophets, but in these last days he has spoken to 
us by his Son, whom he has appointed the heir of all things, through whom also he 
created the world.”*° The remainder of the opening chapter is filled with Old Testament 
quotations from the Psalms, the Prophets, and the Law, which the author of Hebrews 


understood as pointing to Christ.2” As the book unfolds, the author points to key Old 


24. A simple example would be Paul’s quotation of Exodus 32:6 in 1 Corinthians 10:7: “The 
people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to play.” Paul was speaking to the Corinthians believers 
about the subject of idolatry and sexual immorality here, not Christ, although he did speak about Christ 
earlier in that same passage (1 Corinthians 10:1-5). 


25. Dennis E. Johnson, Him We Proclaim: Preaching Christ from All the Scriptures (Philipsburg, NJ: 
P&R Publishing, 2007), 171-72. Hebrews 13:22. 


26. Hebrews 1:1-2. 
27. The author of Hebrews quotes from Psalm 2:7 in 1:5, 2 Samuel 7:14 in 1:5, Deuteronomy 


32:43 in 1:6, Psalm 104:4 in 1:7, Psalm 45:6-7 in 1:8-9, Psalm 102:25-27 in 1:10-12, and Psalm 110:1 in 
1:13. 
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Testament figures and themes—such as Moses, Joshua, Abraham, the priestly orders of 
Aaron, Melchizedek, the Levites, and the old covenant sacrificial system—and, 
demonstrates how each one points to the need for something (that is Someone) 
greater. Commentator Peter O’Brien suggests that the exposition of Hebrews is 
intended to enrich “the listeners’ knowledge of the Son of God and his place within 
God’s saving plan. The Son comes into sharp focus as our author explains Old Testament 
passages that show convincingly the Son’s superiority.”22 Hebrews powerfully and 
pointedly shows us how the Old Testament points to Jesus. 

The value of the book of Hebrews to the subject of preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament does not end, however, with an understanding of the author’s hermeneutic. 
Clearly this sermon is grounded in deep theological reflection based on the redemptive 
work of Christ visibly foreshadowed and predicted in the pages of the Old Testament. 
But the goal of preaching Christ from the Old Testament is not simply to demonstrate 
how a text points to Jesus or to establish where a particular text is located in the 
redemptive history culminating in the work of Christ on the cross. Dennis Johnson 
rightly argues, 

The preacher to the Hebrews, however, did not assume that he had discharged 

his duty to his first-century congregation when he had made a convincing case 

from Old Testament Scriptures that Jesus surpasses prophets, Moses, Aaron, 
tabernacle and sacrifices, Canaan, and Sinai. He did not assume that the Holy 

Spirit would mystically disclose to his hearers the response they should make to 

the majestic truths unfolded in his theological discourse. Rather, he saw himself 

as the pastoral means by which the Spirit would shepherd Christ’s sheep, 


showing them from the great truths of divine grace the shape of their grateful 
response in persistent faith. He summoned them not only to persevering trust in 


28. Peter T. O’Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, in The Pillar New Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2010), 35. 
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Jesus but also to mutual encouragement (Heb. 3:12-13; 10:24-25; 12:12-16), 
peace and sexual purity (12:14-17; 13:4), hospitality, generosity, and 
contentment (13:2, 5-6), hopeful endurance of suffering (12:3-11), and other 
concrete actions flowing from faith.?9 
Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament incorporates practical exhortation 
and application to show how and why the truths about Christ transform the lives of his 
people. Hebrews stands alongside the perspective of Jesus on the Old Testament and 
the proclamation of Jesus by the apostles from the Old Testament Scriptures to provide 
a solid biblical foundation for the practice of preaching Christ from the Old Testament. 
These foundational elements indicate that Christ is the central figure of God’s 


redemptive revelation through His Word, and this requires faithful preachers to 


incorporate this dimension in their interpretation and preaching of the Old Testament. 


Theological Foundations 

The theological framework upon which this thesis is built is composed of three 
essential components: (1) a biblical view of the inspiration and necessity of al/ Scripture, 
(2) a hermeneutically sound interpretation of the Bible, and (3) a biblically-based 
theology and practice of preaching. A clearly defined and firmly held view of the origin 
and authority of Scripture is indispensable to the interpretive process, because it will 
impact the interpreter’s perspective on where authority in the interpretive process rests 
and how much of the Bible is authoritative. A hermeneutically sound approach to the 


Scripture is essential to ensure that established methods are applied in interpreting the 


29. Johnson, Him We Proclaim: Preaching Christ from All the Scriptures, 178. 
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text and to protect against eisegesis. This is especially crucial in relation to preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament. Finally, a biblically-based theology and practice of 
preaching will provide an effective framework for the organization, communication, and 


application of Old Testament truths to a contemporary audience. 


A Theology of Biblical Inspiration 

The biblical doctrine of inspiration states that a// Scripture has been given by God 
through the ministry of the Spirit, and as a result a// Scripture is without error and useful 
for the spiritual maturity and ministry of every believer. Pastor, theologian, and author 
John MacArthur provides the following definition: “Inspiration describes the process of 
divine causation behind the authorship of Scripture. It refers to the direct act of God on 
the human author that resulted in the creation of perfectly written revelation.”°° The 
Old Testament is filled with thousands of assertions that God spoke the words 
contained in its pages, often introduced by the phrase, “Thus says the Lord.”? Jesus 
affirmed the inspiration and authority of the Scripture by his frequent use of the Old 
Testament Scriptures (Matthew 4:4), submission to its teaching (John 5:31), recognition 
of the truthfulness of the words spoken by his Father (John 17:17), and 


“preauthenticat[ion of] the writings that would be written and collected after his 


30. John MacArthur and Richard Mayhue, eds., Biblical Doctrine: A Systematic Summary of Bible 
Truth (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2017), 77. 


31. The introduction of chapter 2 in MacArthur and Mayhue says, “Over 2,500 times in the Old 


Testament alone the Bible asserts that God spoke what is written within its pages (Isa.1:2)” (Biblical 
Doctrine, 69). 
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ascension to make up the New Testament” (John 8:26-28; 14:26; 16:12-14).7* The New 
Testament’s most prolific author, the apostle Paul, succinctly articulates the doctrine of 
biblical inspiration and the profitability of all Scripture in 2 Timothy 3:16-17: “All 
Scripture is breathed out by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may be complete, equipped for 
every good work.” The divine authorship of a// Scripture is the basis for the human 
profitability of a// Scripture. Theologian John Frame supports Paul’s teaching, arguing 
that “everything in Scripture is God’s Word. [T]he entire canon is God’s Word.” 3 Paul 
reminded his spiritual son, Timothy, that it was the Scriptures, “the sacred writings,” 
that made him “wise for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.”>4 The significance of 
Paul’s statements in light of this thesis is these sacred writings known to Timothy—that 
came directly from God and pointed him to salvation in Christ—were largely, if not 
exclusively in Timothy’s day, the Old Testament writings. Not only were Paul’s 
contemporary words to Timothy breathed out by God, but every part of Scripture was 
the very Word of God. 

The apostle Peter also addresses the inspiration and authority of Scripture when 
he states: “no prophecy of Scripture comes from someone’s own interpretation. For no 


prophecy was ever produced by the will of man, but men spoke from God as they were 


32. MacArthur and Mayhue, Biblical Doctrine, 95. 


33. John M. Frame, Systematic Theology: An Introduction to Christian Belief (Phillipsburg, NJ: 
P&R Publishing, 2013), 596. 


34. 2 Timothy 3:15. 
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carried along by the Holy Spirit.”*°> The prophetic word was not the word of men, but 
rather the very word of God.*° Thus, the authority of Scripture ultimately rests with God 
himself rather than human authors. Like Paul, Peter testifies to the divine nature of 
Scripture, confirming that Scripture is first and foremost God’s word to us. This theology 
of inspiration and divine authority thus requires a commitment to all of Scripture and a 
commitment to handle the inspired Scripture for the purposes designed by God. The Old 
Testament is God’s authoritative Word to us, has meaning and significance to 
contemporary believers, and must be an integral part of the preaching practice within 


the modern church. 


A Theology of Biblical Interpretation 

The biblical teaching on inspiration is not only a foundational truth that guides 
our belief in Scripture, but it also directs our understanding of how the Scriptures should 
be interpreted. Since God has revealed his nature and character through the truth of his 
spoken word and directed this truth to be communicated to people, preachers have an 
obligation to communicate the whole counsel of God as it was given, without altering its 
message.*’ Accurate interpretation requires the application of sound interpretive 
guidelines in order to discover the meaning God intended to deliver in the text. 


Hermeneutics is the science of interpreting the Bible, and those who interpret Scripture 


35. 2 Peter 1:20-21. 
36. 1 Thessalonians 2:13. 


37. Acts 20:27. 
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should implement a hermeneutic demonstrated and rooted in the pages of Scripture. 78 
The interpretive method that characterizes post-Reformation biblical interpretation 
within theologically conservative circles, including most dispensationalists, and that 
guides the author of this thesis, is the literal, grammatical-historical, literary-theological 
method.°? 

Literal interpretation assigns to each word or group of words in the text the 
meaning it would have in its normal usage while resisting the temptation to import 
meaning from outside the text. It is important to note that literal interpretation allows 
for types, figures of speech, symbolic language, hyperbole, etc., but suggests that the 
words of Scripture mean exactly what they say and must be consistently interpreted in 
their plain, normal sense. Grammatical interpretation gives attention to how words are 
knit together through sentences and paragraphs by considering key elements such as 
word choice and syntax. Historical interpretation focuses on the context, setting, and 
circumstances in which the original Scripture text was written and how the world of the 
text influences its meaning. The /iterary-theological emphasis addresses two concerns. 
First, a literary focus acknowledges various genres contained within Scripture (narrative, 


poetry, prophecy, etc.) and understands that each genre conveys its message ina 


38. A related discipline to hermeneutics is exegesis. While hermeneutics deals with the study of 
correct methods of interpretation, exegesis is the actual process of interpreting a text of Scripture. The 
focus of this chapter is on hermeneutics rather than exegesis. 


39. The terms used to describe this method of interpretation vary from author to author. For 
instance, MacArthur in Biblical Doctrines limits his description to “literal, grammatical-historical 
interpretation” (134). Craig A. Blaising and Darrell L. Bock in Progressive Dispensationalism (Wheaton, IL: 
Victor Books, 1993), employ the terms “historical-grammatical-literary-theological method” to describe 
the principles of interpretation used in evangelical theology (77). | have chosen to merge the two because 
| believe each term has significance to this thesis. 
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unique way. Second, the theological emphasis recognizes the importance of considering 
each individual text in light of the whole, considering how the parts of the Bible relate to 
one another and how the unity of Scripture shapes each individual text. These four 
hermeneutical contexts provide an effective and proven means of accurate biblical 
interpretation. Characteristically, dispensational theologians and pastors use these 
hermeneutical principles to guide their understanding of the Scripture. 

However, a central argument of this thesis is, that while a literal, grammatical- 
historical, literary-theological method of interpretation hermeneutic provides an 
indispensable and effective framework for accurate biblical interpretation, the 
traditional dispensational perspective on the Scripture historically lacks a needed 
emphasis on Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament.*? Dispensationalists 
rightly affirm that literal interpretive methods should be applied to a// portions of 
Scripture, including eschatological texts and passages that address the future of the 


nation of Israel, while maintaining important distinctions between Israel and the Church. 


40. Charles Ryrie, a leading voice in historic, classical, traditional dispensationalism, laments the 
fact that dispensationalists have been criticized for destroying the unity of the Bible because of their 
application of the literal interpretive principle. He says, “The distinctions resulting from the application of 
the literal principle have brought the charge that dispensationalism destroys the unity of the Bible.” 
Charles C. Ryrie, Dispensationalism (Chicago: Moody Press, 1995), 91. Ryrie believes that 
dispensationalists have emphasized the unity of the Bible, “whether the nondispensationalist wishes to 
acknowledge it or not” (92). He argues his position by referring to the introductory notes of the Scofield 
Reference Bible, often viewed as the standard-bearer for dispensational theology. In Scofield’s notes, he 
refers to the Bible as “one book” which “bears witness to one God... forms one continuous story... 
testifies to one redemption... has one great theme—the person and work of Christ.” The Scofield 
Reference Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 1909), v. Ryrie also cites another book, The Unfolding 
Drama of Redemption, by Erich Sauer and W. Graham Scroggie as evidence of a dispensational emphasis 
on the unity of Scripture. While | cannot disagree with Ryrie in theory, my own personal experience 
suggests that the unity of Scripture centered on the person of Christ was not emphasized in my 
theological training. Just because the concept of the unity of Scripture appears in these important 
dispensational writings does not guarantee that the unity of Scripture is emphasized among all 
dispensationalists. 
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Dispensationalists also believe the primary meaning of a passage is located in the 
passage itself and that additional texts must not supersede the original meaning of the 
passage in its context.*? Yet these dispensational convictions need not be abandoned in 
order to incorporate a Christ-centered emphasis on Old Testament preaching both 
hermeneutically and homiletically.” 

The additional emphasis needed within traditional dispensational hermeneutics 
is what Sidney Greidanus identifies as the “redemptive-historical Christocentric” method 
of interpretation.*? This method calls the interpreter to understand an Old Testament 
passage in its original context, giving attention to the literal, grammatical-historical, 


literary-theological interpretive practices previously discussed, but then to consider the 


41. Michael J. Vlach, “What Are the Most Important Differences between Dispensationalism and 


Covenant Theology?” (http://mikevlach.blogspot.com/2017/01/what-are-most-important- 
differences.html), January 10, 2017. 


42. A key tenet of dispensational theology is the recognition of distinct economies, or 
dispensations, in the outworking of God’s plan in history. Classic dispensationalists tend to emphasize the 
distinctiveness of each dispensation, whereas progressive dispensationalists argue for a successive or 
progressive view of revelation. There is significant debate across theological systems, but certainly within 
dispensationalism, about what influence later revelation should have on prior revelation. Theologian 
Renald Showers, a leading advocate of classic dispensational theology, says, “In light of this progress of 
revelation, in order for an exposition of the biblical philosophy of history to be valid, it dare not read the 
content of later revelation back into earlier revelation.” Renald E. Showers, There Really is a Difference 
(Bellmawr, NJ: The Friends of Israel Gospel Ministry, Inc., 1990), 5. Darrel Bock and Craig Blaising, authors 
of Progressive Dispensationalism (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1993), argue that non-progressive 
dispensationalists are “strikingly anthropocentric in their reading of Scripture and their organization of 
theology,” whereas progressive dispensationalists see Christ as the key to understanding Scripture (297). 
While Showers raises a valid issue and concern, it is impossible to ignore that the perspective of Jesus and 
the apostles regarding the Old Testament was clearly shaped by the revelation of the incarnate Christ. We 
cannot disregard how further revelation impacts our understanding and application of Old Testament 
texts. My training within a classic dispensational approach to Scripture and my personal experience within 
dispensationalism lead me to agree with Bock and Blaising’s conclusion, influencing the thesis statement 
articulated in Chapter one. 


43. Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 227. The redemptive-historical 


Christocentric method has its roots in the writing of Geerhardus Vos, particularly Biblical Theology: Old 
and New Testaments (1948). 
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passage in relationship to the redemptive storyline that shapes the entire canon of 
Scripture, and to discover what it reveals about, or how it points to, the person and 
work of Christ.*4 This important theological emphasis added to the dispensational 
hermeneutic impacts the exegetical and homiletical processes, challenging 
dispensational preachers to incorporate both a contextual and canonical hermeneutic 
that directs listeners to consider the meaning and application of the Old Testament text 
in light of Christ.” 

There are hermeneutical and theological dangers that threaten the appropriate 
application of a redemptive-historical, Christ-centered hermeneutic. History 
demonstrates, as noted in the first chapter, that allegorizing and spiritualizing texts by 
the early church fathers and contemporary preachers has often accompanied noble 
efforts at Christ-centered preaching. In fact, allegorical interpretation characterized the 
preaching of Christ from the Old Testament from the third century to the sixteenth.*© 


There are merits to studying, understanding, and perhaps even applying some of the 


44. The discipline of biblical theology is very pertinent to the conversation regarding a 
redemptive-historical hermeneutic. Walter C. Kaiser, Jr. argues that “Biblical theology must be a twin of 
exegesis.” Walter C. Kaiser, Toward an Exegetical Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1981), 139. 
Bryan Chapell suggests that “the insights of biblical theology are as critical for preachers who want to 
expound a text as are the contributions of all other features of exegesis.” Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered 
Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2005), 275. 


45. The contextual hermeneutic is the literal, historical-grammatical, literary-theological method 
of interpretation applied to the text. The canonical hermeneutic is a synonymous term for the 
redemptive-historical Christocentric emphasis applied to the text. 


46. Greidanus provides two helpful chapters (in Preaching Christ from the Old Testament) on the 
history of preaching Christ from the Old Testament in which he discusses at length the contributions and 
shortcomings of key figures in church history in this discipline. He discusses the practices of church fathers 
such as Justin Martyr, Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, John Calvin, and 
Charles Spurgeon (pp. 69-176). 
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allegorical interpretive practices of theological giants such as Augustine.*” Allegorical 
interpretation was also part of the hermeneutical repertoire of the apostle Paul.*® 
However, there is danger posed by allegorical interpretation in moving beyond the 
literal, historical meaning of the text to a supposed deeper sense, suggesting a meaning 
never intended by its author.*° 

A similar danger associated with allegorizing is reading Christ back into an Old 
Testament text. For example, one can “find” Jesus in the Numbers 22 account of 
Balaam’s donkey because both Jesus and Balaam rode the same kind of animal, or one 
can claim the red cloth in the Rahab narrative of Joshua 2 represents the blood of Christ. 
These interpretations read into the text something for which there is no hermeneutical, 
exegetical, or theological evidence. Bryan Chapell clearly argues that “proper exposition 
does not discover its Christ focus by imposing Jesus on a text but by discerning the place 


and the role of a text in the entire revelation of God’s redemptive plan, which is 


47. A lengthy study of pre-modern exegetical methods is beyond the scope of this thesis, but 
there has been a renewed emphasis on studying the hermeneutical practices of pre-modern exegetes 
such as Ambrose, Justin Martyr, and Augustine. See Michael Cameron, Christ Meets Me Everywhere: 
Augustine’s Early Figurative Exegesis (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012) and Craig A Carter, 
Interpreting Scripture with the Great Tradition (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2018). Cameron argues 
that Augustine’s hermeneutic focused more on understanding than meaning, and that “he did not work 
analytically upon Scripture (“What can we observe about this text?”), but hermeneutically from within 
Scripture (“How does this text disclose of the mind of God?”).” See Michael Cameron, “Augustine and 
Scripture” https://www.scribd.com/document/192538765/2008-Michael-Cameron-Augustine-and- 
Scripture, July 15, 2018. Carter suggests that the allegorical approach allows for a text to have more than 
one meaning but not limitless meanings, and that the allegorical, spiritual meaning grows out of and is 
governed by the literal sense of the passage. 





48. Consider Galatians 4:21-31. 


49. This would be particularly true for the postmodern emphasis on a reader-centered, reader- 
response approach to Scripture that fails to consider authorial intent and original context. 
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ultimately fulfilled in Christ.”°° The goal of a Christ-centered hermeneutic is to discern 
how a text directly points to Christ or in some way relates to the person and work of 
Christ, not to discover Jesus in every text.°?+ 

One other potential danger is the error of “Christomonism,” preaching Christ to 
the exclusion of the Father and the Spirit, essentially diminishing the Trinitarian nature 
of Scripture. Christocentric interpretation and preaching must remain faithful to the fact 
that while Scripture does lead us to the person and work of Christ, it does not lead us 
only to him. Jesus himself repeatedly pointed his listeners to his Father and to the future 
ministry of the Spirit.°* Therefore, Christ-centered preaching must provide “exhortations 
to obey God as a loving response to the redeeming work of Jesus Christ and in thankful 
dependence on the divine enablement of his Spirit.”°? Biblical Christ-centered preaching 
will not separate Jesus from God because he was sent by God to accomplish the Father’s 


purposes for his glory. 


50. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 300. 


51. A text may “point” to Christ directly by explicit reference to Him, such as Isaiah 53. A text may 
“relate to” the person and work of Christ as we consider the broader redemptive-historical themes of 
Scripture or how future revelation sheds light on prior revelation, such as Peter’s application of Psalm 
16:8-11 to Christ in his sermon on Pentecost (Acts 2:25-28). 


52. Consider texts such as John 1:18; 12:44-45; 14:6; 15:26; 16:7; 17:3-4; Matthew 6:9-10. | found 
Ken Langley’s article “When Christ Replaces God at the Center of Preaching,” in The Journal of Evangelical 
Homiletics Society, March 2009 (9:1) to be a thoughtful and insightful caution about not replacing God as 
the central figure of the Scriptures as we give consideration to the preaching of Christ from the Old 
Testament. Also helpful was a short article by Matthew Holst entitled, “Christocentric or Christomonic?” 
(http://www.alliancenet.org/christward/christocentric-or-christomonic#.WcPd7bKGPIU), October 30, 






53. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 20. 
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A Theology of Biblical Preaching 

The final theological component of this thesis is a biblically-based practice and 
theology of preaching. Basic to a biblical understanding of preaching is the commitment 
simply to say what God has said in his Word. Ezra, the Old Testament priest during the 
return of the Jewish exiles to Jerusalem, “set his heart to study the Law of the Lord, and 
to do it and to teach his statutes and rules in Israel.”>* He and his fellow priests “read 
from the book, from the Law of God, clearly, and they gave the sense, so that the people 
understood the reading.”°° The Old Testament prophets understood their mission was 
to speak God’s words to his people.°° The apostle Paul charged his protégé Timothy with 
the foundational task to “preach the word.”°” 

Expository preaching is the term most often associated with this understanding 
of preaching. Many theologians and homileticians have meaningfully defined and 
described the task of expository preaching. Theologian John Stott suggests that biblical 
exposition is “to open up the inspired text with such faithfulness and sensitivity that 
God’s voice is heard and his people obey him.”? Haddon Robinson defines expository 


preaching as “the communication of a biblical concept, derived from and transmitted 


54. Ezra 7:10. 
55. Nehemiah 8:8. 


56. Consider Isaiah 6:8-13; Jeremiah 1:4-12; Ezekiel 2:1-7. These texts articulate the prophets’ 
call to speak the words of God to the people of Israel. 


57. 2 Timothy 4:2. The word “preach” is the Greek word knptcow (kerusso) which means “to 
herald or proclaim aloud.” 


58. John Stott, “A Definition of Biblical Preaching” in The Art & Craft of Biblical Preaching, ed. 
Haddon Robinson and Craig Brian Larson (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 24. 
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through a historical, grammatical, and literary study of a passage in its context, which 
the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the preacher, then 
through the preacher, applies to the hearers.”°? Bryan Chapell describes the preaching 
task as the communication of “what God committed to Scripture in order to give God’s 
people his truth for their time.”°° Donald Sunukjian articulates the preaching charge as 
twofold: “To present the true and exact meaning of the biblical text (“Look at what God 
is saying .. .”) ina manner that is relevant to the contemporary listener (“. . . to us”).”°4 
While each of these definitions is unique, two vital components are found in all three: 
(1) a biblical preacher must be concerned with the original meaning of the text, and (2) a 
biblical preacher must communicate and apply the text to the contemporary audience. 
Expository preachers are obligated to be faithful to the ancient text and sensitive to 
their modern listeners. 

The application of sound hermeneutical principles previously discussed 
effectively addresses the need to discover the original meaning of the text. Sensitivity to 
the modern audience requires consideration of how to communicate the meaning of 
the text and where the audience stands in relation to the text. The goal of the preacher 
must be to communicate the meaning of the text in one, succinct, unified idea. 


Particularly in an era of soundbites and tweets, a single, concise statement of truth 


59. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2001), 21. 
60. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 31. 


61. Donald Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 
2007), 9-10. 
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provides the listener the best opportunity to understand and remember the meaning of 
a passage. While rhetoricians and homileticians have long articulated the importance of 
a central idea, Haddon Robinson’s Biblical Preaching set the standard for modern 
preachers by identifying the importance of the big idea.°* Robinson argues that people 
build their lives around ideas and that effective sermons require the communication of a 
single dominant idea. The desire to express biblical truth clearly should motivate 
preachers to design and deliver their sermon around one central idea.°? 

Further, biblical preachers must consider where the contemporary audience 
stands in relation to the text. Modern preachers are preaching to the Church.™ The Old 
Testament is for the Church just as much as the New Testament. Yet, Christ has come as 
the fulfillment of God’s redemptive plan, and his entrance onto the stage of history has 
undeniable influence on how we view and understand the Old Testament Scriptures. As 
preachers approach the Old Testament, they cannot ignore how the coming of Christ 
shapes the significance, application, and perhaps even the meaning of the text for 


modern listeners. Preaching the Old Testament to the Church without consideration of 


62. Robinson provides multiple quotations from rhetoricians and homileticians about the 
importance of a central idea in Biblical Preaching. Other homileticians, such as Donald Sunukjian, also 
emphasize the need for one central idea. He calls this idea the “take-home truth” (Sunukjian, 65). 


63. The process for developing the big idea is beyond the scope of this chapter and, to some 
degree, this thesis, although minor attention is given to this in chapter 4. See Haddon Robinson, Biblical 
Preaching, for a thorough discussion on developing the big idea for preaching. 


64. See Randal E. Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2014) 
for a helpful discussion on sermons having meaning for the Church. | am indebted to Dr. Pelton and to Dr. 
Jeff Arthurs for their teaching in the Doctor of Ministry preaching cohort at Gordon-Conwell. Their 
discussion of Christ-centered preaching in my first year of residency stirred my heart and mind regarding 
this topic, and has been, both personally and professionally, transformational. 
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Christ disconnects the text from the redeeming work of God in Christ that unifies the 
Scripture. This leaves the modern listener with truth detached from the indispensable 
influence of the person and work of Christ.© 
Paul’s perspective in his letters regarding his ministry of the word provides 
theological focus for the subject of preaching Christ. In Colossians 1:24-29, Paul says, 
Now | rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and in my flesh | am filling up what 
is lacking in regard to Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the 
church, of which | became a minister according to the stewardship from God that 
was given to me to for you, to make the word of God fully known, the 
mystery hidden for ages and generations but now revealed to his saints. To them 
God chose to make known how great among the Gentiles are the riches of the 
glory of this mystery, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory. Him we proclaim, 
warning everyone and teaching everyone with all wisdom, that we may present 


everyone mature in Christ. For this | toil, struggling with all his energy that he 
powerfully works within me. 


A biblical theology of preaching Christ first recognizes that the primary stewardship and 
responsibility of preaching is to “make the word of God fully known.” According to Paul, 
he accomplished this by proclaiming Christ, whose presence in the lives of the saints 
was the mystery once hidden but now revealed. More than once, Paul identified the 
central theme of his preaching as Christ, even as he claimed to declare the whole 
counsel God.°° Second, preaching Christ has as its ultimate purpose the goal of 
“presenting everyone mature in Christ.” Christ must be wisely proclaimed with both 
“warning” (Gr. noutheteo) and “teaching” (Gr. didasko) so that Christ is formed in the 
lives of the listeners. Old Testament theologian, Graeme Goldsworthy, provides a 

65. Tim Keller has two very helpful chapters in Preaching (New York, New York: Viking, 2015), 


entitled “Preaching the Gospel Every Time” (chapter 2) and “Preaching Christ from All of Scripture” 
(chapter 3). 


66. 1 Corinthians 2:2; Acts 20:27. 
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complementary perspective by stating: “One of the implications of Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Scriptures is that it should sensitize us to the fact that the Bible is primarily 
about God and his saving acts in Jesus Christ” and “that the preacher must be absolutely 
scrupulous in making this clear.”°” From Paul’s perspective, Christ-centered preaching is 
a God-given responsibility demanding diligent attention and effort. 

Paul’s words in several other epistles complement his teaching in Colossians. He 
testified to the Ephesian believers that he had been given a stewardship of God’s grace 
“to preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ and to bring to light for 
everyone what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God.”°? He clearly stated 
that his focus in Corinth was to “know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.”©? In the opening chapter of Galatians, Paul chided the Galatian believers for 
deserting the gospel of Christ he preached to them. Ironically, the Galatian believers 
were falling prey to teaching based on the Old Testament Law that failed to account for 
the transforming influence of the person and work of Christ. Paul’s words to these first- 
century churches argue for a theology of biblical preaching that puts Christ at the 


center, including preaching from the Old Testament. 


67. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000), 60-61. 


68. Ephesians 3:8-9. 


69. 1 Corinthians 2:2. 
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Conclusion 

Without question, Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament, the apostles’ 
preaching of the Old Testament, and the New Testament authors’ regular use of the Old 
Testament in relation to Christ, point to the need for a Christ-centered view of the 
Scripture and a Christ-centered hermeneutic and homiletic. The literal, historical- 
grammatical, literary-theological method of interpretation historically practiced within 
conservative Christianity, including dispensationalism, provides a solid foundation for 
accurate Old Testament interpretation. However, the additional redemptive-historical 
Christocentric hermeneutical principle espoused in this thesis tasks the exegete and 
expositor with the essential work of placing an Old Testament text within the context of 
the redemptive storyline of the whole canon of Scripture and determining and 
preaching how that text points to the hope found only in Christ. Christ-centered 


preaching from all Scripture is the calling of every faithful preacher. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to review literature pertinent to the topic of 
preaching Christ-centered Old Testament sermons within a dispensational hermeneutic. 
This review will provide a brief overview and evaluation of resources in three areas 
relevant to this thesis: (1) dispensational theology; (2) biblical interpretation, with an 
emphasis on Christ-centered hermeneutics; and (3) biblical preaching, moving from 
general sermon preparation to Christ-centered sermon development. The sources 
evaluated are not exhaustive of all the literature dedicated to this topic, but are 
representative of the more influential writings in the areas of dispensational theology, 
Christ-centered hermeneutics, and biblical homiletics. 

Two significant challenges surface regarding this thesis and its corresponding 
literature: (1) there is a dearth of literature from a dispensational perspective on Christ- 
centered hermeneutics and preaching, and (2) there are very limited dispensational 
resources providing practical instruction on the preparation of Christ-centered, Old 
Testament sermons. Conversely, the past several decades have produced a substantial 
amount of scholarly writing within reformed theology addressing the concept of a 


Christ-centered approach to interpreting and preaching Scripture.* Therefore, the 


1. Reformed theology traces its roots to the Reformation and is a term often used 
interchangeably with covenant theology. Reformed theology is briefly defined in footnote 8 of Chapter 
one. Perhaps one of the reasons dispensationalists have been hesitant to incorporate a Christ-centered 
approach to Scripture is because of its origins within reformed theology. While | consider myself a 
progressive dispensationalist, | believe those within reformed theology who have written on Christ- 
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majority of the literature reviewed in this chapter in the disciplines of hermeneutics and 
Christ-centered preaching is written from a reformed, rather than a dispensational, 
perspective. 
Literature On Dispensational Theology 

Two theological systems dominate the landscape of contemporary evangelical 
Christianity: (1) dispensationalism and (2) reformed theology.” While both theological 
systems agree on the foundational doctrines of the Christian faith, there are profound 
differences between the two systems hermeneutically.? Reformed theology broadly and 
historically recognizes two covenants, the covenants of works and grace, as the 
governing categories by which the Bible is interpreted and understood. 
Dispensationalism has gradually influenced a sizeable segment of American 


Protestantism, particularly within the Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian 


centered interpretation and preaching offer many valid and valuable insights dispensationalists cannot 
afford to ignore. 


2. One could argue for a third system, Wesleyan (Arminian) theology that has influence within 
contemporary Protestant Christianity. Arminian theology, which has its roots in the teaching of John 
Wesley, places emphasis upon man’s human freewill in salvation and holy living as an outcome of genuine 
faith, often leading to a teaching of Christian perfectionism. Wesley’s hermeneutic placed priority on 
Scripture, but also included a strong emphasis on tradition, reason, and experience. For the purposes of 
this paper, | have chosen not to include a discussion of Wesleyan theology because the debate of Christ- 
centered hermeneutics is largely between dispensational and reformed theology. For more discussion of 
Wesleyan hermeneutics see: 
https://www.methodist.org.uk/downloads/wc Revd John McMaster Hermeneutics.pdf 





3. The areas of doctrinal agreement would include the fundamental doctrines of the inerrancy of 
Scripture, the virgin birth of Christ, the bodily resurrection of Christ, salvation by faith alone in Christ 
alone, and the deity of Christ. 


4. For further discussion of the covenants of works and grace, see “The Covenant of Works” by 
R.C. Sproul at https://www.ligonier.org/learn/articles/covenant-works/. 
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denominations, from its roots in the nineteenth-century Brethren Movement in Britain.° 
While dispensational theology has developed and changed over time, three key features 
distinguish dispensationalism from reformed theology: (1) an emphasis on literal rather 
than figurative, or typological, interpretation in prophetic literature, leading to 
significant eschatological differences between the two systems of theology, (2) a 
recognition of dispensations rather than biblical covenants as the primary arrangement 
by which God regulates his relationship with man and as the principal lens through 
which Scripture should be interpreted, and (3) recognizing and maintaining a distinction 
between Israel and the Church.® Since the focus of this thesis is Christ-centered 
preaching from a dispensational hermeneutic, the literature review in this section is 


directed toward dispensational theology. 


5. Blaising and Bock, Progressive Dispensationalism, 9-11. Several well-known institutions have 
taught dispensational theology, including Moody Bible Institute, Biola University and Talbot School of 
Theology, Dallas Theological Seminary, and the Master’s Seminary. J.A. Gordon, for whom Gordon College 
and Gordon-Conwell Seminary is named, was an early dispensational leader. | attended a small, yet 
influential dispensational seminary within independent Baptist circles, Calvary Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Lansdale, Pennsylvania. John Nelson Darby, an Irishman who left Anglicanism and adopted 
the polity of the Brethren, is known as the father of modern dispensationalism. When he visited America 
in the 1860s, he influenced James Hall Brookes of Walnut Street Presbyterian Church and A.J. Gordon of 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church to adopt a dispensational view of Scripture. C.l. Scofield, an ordained 
Congregational minister who pastored Congregational and Presbyterian churches, and Lewis Sperry 
Chafer, a Presbyterian teacher and founder of Dallas Seminary (originally The Evangelical Theological 
College), were also key figures in the rise of dispensational theology in America. For a more thorough 
treatment of the history and progression of dispensational theology, see: 
https://digitalcommons.liberty.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?referer=https://www.google.com/&httpsredir=1 
&article=1036&context=pretrib arch 








6. A lengthy discussion of the distinctions between dispensational and covenant theology is not 
the purpose of this thesis. The primary purpose of this section is to identify and review resources that 
provide explanation of dispensational theology and hermeneutics. For comparative studies, see Renald E. 
Showers, There Really is a Difference (Bellmawr, NJ: The Friends of Israel Gospel Ministry, Inc., 1990) and 
Vern S. Poythress, Understanding Dispensationalism (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing, 1987). 
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Theologian Charles Ryrie wrote the signature work on traditional dispensational 
theology. The opening chapters of Dispensationalism provide a sufficiently thorough 
explanation of the meaning and identification of the term “dispensations,” the origins 
and hermeneutics of dispensational theology, and discussion of the dispensational 
perspective on salvation, the church, and eschatology. The book concludes with an 
evaluation of progressive dispensationalism and covenant theology, along with a 
welcome plea for “integrity and considerateness” in the ongoing dialogue with those 
from differing theological viewpoints.’ For those seeking a coherent, scholarly 
presentation of traditional dispensational theology, Ryrie’s book is the place to begin. 

Ryrie’s central argument is that the main distinguishing principle of 
dispensational hermeneutics is consistent, literal interpretation of all biblical genres, 
which “gives to every word the same meaning it would have in normal usage.”® 
Responding to detractors of dispensational theology, Ryrie rejects the criticism that a 
literal hermeneutic “destroys the unity of the Bible.”? He suggests that the extent to 


which an interpreter recognizes distinctions, such as Israel and the Church and the 


7. Ryrie, Dispensationalism, 209. This quote is from Ryrie’s revised and expanded edition 
published in 1995. His first edition, titled Dispensationalism Today, was printed in 1966. Covenant 
theologian, Vern Poythress, echoes the sentiment for civil dialogue between the two theological systems 
in his book, Understanding Dispensationalists, on pages 7 and 8. 


8. Ryrie, 80. Ryrie addresses an area of important disagreement with reformed theology on pp. 
85-87 by discussing the non-dispensationalist’s practice of interpreting prophetic and some non-prophetic 
portions of Scripture figuratively (typologically) rather than literally. 


9. Ryrie, 91-94. Ryrie cites quotations from “scholarly opponents” of dispensationalism and then 
offers a defense of dispensationalists’ emphasis on the unity of Scripture based on the introductory notes 
of the Scofield Reference Bible (see footnote 18 in chapter 2). He believes the unifying principle of the 
Bible is the glory of God. 
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various economies, or dispensations, in the outworking of God’s program, is evidence of 
a consistent application of literal interpretation. Reformed theologian Vern Poythress 
however, suggests that the relevant point is not the recognition of dispensations or 
epochal distinctions, but rather what each theological perspective says about the 
dispensations.?° Perhaps the best examples of this are the different perspectives of the 
relationship between Israel and the Church and the interpretation of eschatological 
texts, particularly related to the millennial reign of Christ.1t Poythress rightly recognizes 
that differences of perspective regarding the hermeneutical approach to the 
dispensations is the heart of the disagreement between the two systems, rather than 
whether or not dispensations exist. 

Ryrie believes that the most basic principle of reformed hermeneutics is 
interpreting the Old Testament by the New Testament. Rather than simply allowing the 
New Testament to guide their understanding of the Old Testament, Ryrie suggests 
reformed theologians impose the New Testament on the Old “under the guise of a basic 


|” 


hermeneutical principle that tries to make Christ all in all” by “superimposing Him 


arbitrarily on the Old Testament.”?* While this may be true of some reformed 


theologians, such a generalization does not accurately characterize all proponents of 


10. Vern S. Poythress, Understanding Dispensationalists (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing, 1987), 
11. 


11. Poythress identifies the “question of Israel and the church, and the question of literalism in 
interpretation,” especially related to prophetic Old Testament texts as the primary issues distinguishing 
“dispensationalists from non-dispensationalists.” Poythress, 69. For further study on various views of 
Israel and the Church, see Jared Compton and Andrew David Naselli, eds., Three Views on Israel & the 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Academic, 2018). 


12. Ryrie, 191. 
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reformed theology.'3 Ryrie’s emphasis on literal interpretation continues to influence 
traditional dispensational hermeneutics, as does his perspective regarding the 
relationship of Christ to the Old Testament. 

Changes within dispensationalism toward the end of the twentieth century 
generated an important book by two leading progressive dispensational theologians, 
Craig Blaising and Darrell Bock.** Progressive Dispensationalism provides an overview of 
the development of dispensational theology, a presentation of the hermeneutical 
method that characterizes a progressive dispensational approach to Scripture, and a 
lengthy exposition of three configurations of biblical theology, specifically the 
dispensations, major biblical covenants, and the kingdom of God. One central and 
distinguishing feature of progressive dispensationalism from Ryrie’s traditional 
dispensationalism is its understanding of dispensations. While traditional 
dispensationalists focus on dispensations as different arrangements between God and 
man, progressives view the dispensations as “successive arrangements in the 
progressive revelation and accomplishment of redemption.” This perspective adds a 
needed emphasis on the continuity of Scripture and provides a significant foundation for 


a more Christocentric view of the Old Testament. 


13. Sidney Greidanus and Bryan Chapell, for instance, are reformed theologians who clearly 
caution in their books about trying to find Jesus in every Old Testament passage. 


14. As discussed in Chapter one, two primary groups have developed within dispensational 
theology: (1) classic dispensationalists, who place emphasis on the uniqueness of each dispensation and 
(2) progressive dispensationalists, who emphasize the successive and progressive nature of revelation in 


each dispensation. 


15. Blaising and Bock, Progressive Dispensationalism, 48. 
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Particularly pertinent to this thesis is Bock’s discussion of three levels of reading 
texts of the Bible. He says that a text “can be read at a historical-exegetical level, where 
the issue is the context of the event viewed as a fairly self-contained unit,” at a biblical- 
theological level, which is “the context of the whole book in which it falls,” and finally, at 
a canonical-systematic level, which views a text most comprehensively in light of the 
whole canon of Scripture.*© Bock effectively uses “the seed” concept introduced in the 
Abraham account of Genesis to demonstrate how multiple dimensions of understanding 
develop as an interpreter applies additional levels of reading.” This multi-level approach 
to reading Old Testament Scripture builds on the progressive’s emphasis on successive 
dispensations and paves the way for a Christ-centered hermeneutic largely absent 
within traditional dispensationalism.*® Blaising states, “Progressive dispensationalism 
sees Christ as the key to understanding the Scripture and the proper focus for 
theological thinking.”?? Ryrie, on the other hand, believes the glory of God is the 


unifying principle of Scripture and opposes the progressive dispensational focus on the 


16. Blaising and Bock, Progressive Dispensationalism, 100. 


17. Blaising suggests that on a historical-exegetical level, the promise of the seed focused on 
Isaac. On a biblical-theological level, as Genesis progresses, the seed is identified with the nation of Israel. 
On a canonical-systematic level, Jesus becomes the seed who ultimately fulfills the promise, and even 
those who are in Christ are identified as the seed (Gal. 3:29). This hermeneutical approach complements 
the homiletical approach of Randal Pelton in Preaching with Accuracy discussed later in this chapter. 


18. This is one of the core differences between traditional and progressive dispensationalists and 
of central importance to this thesis. Traditional dispensationalists seem to be concerned that their literal 
hermeneutic is violated when the New Testament is used to interpret (some may even say re-interpret) 
the Old Testament, whereas progressive dispensationalists favor this multi-level approach articulated by 
Bock. 


19. Blaising and Bock, 297. 
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Christological unifying principle. Differences regarding the unifying principle of Scripture 
remain one of the primary conflicts within contemporary dispensational theology and 
contribute to the debate regarding the legitimacy of Christ-centered preaching from the 
Old Testament. 

The late twentieth-century development of progressive dispensational thought 
spawned significant needed dialogue within the dispensational movement. Ryrie 
voluntarily updated his classic work, Dispensationalism Today, in the mid-1990s to 
include a chapter addressing the shift toward progressive dispensationalism. Another 
helpful volume, Three Central Issues in Contemporary Dispensationalism, surfaced in the 
late nineties designed to further discuss the growing debate within dispensationalism 
over key issues of biblical interpretation, the fulfillment of Old Testament covenants, 
and the relationship between Israel and the Church. Herbert Bateman, the general 
editor, identifies the book’s four contributors as “longstanding dispensationalists who 
have made meaningful contributions to dispensational discussions.” 2° Specifically 
germane to this thesis is the first part of the book, in which Dallas Seminary colleagues 
Elliot Johnson and Darrell Bock discuss the traditional and progressive approaches to 
hermeneutics. Specifically, they address what “literal interpretation” means and how 
subsequent revelation should shape our understanding of an Old Testament text. 
Johnson, a traditional dispensationalist, argues that literal interpretation is the meaning 


expressed by the author in the grammar of the text and its original setting. While Bock 


20. Herbert W. Bateman, IV, ed., Three Central Issues in Contemporary Dispensationalism, (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 1999), 13. 
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adheres to Johnson’s understanding and practice of literal interpretation, he identifies 
the important distinction of progressive dispensationalism as “being sensitive” to how 
the New Testament complements the Old Testament.*! Progressives affirm “greater 
continuity” between the two testaments and “give more attention to how fulfillment 
takes place in the messianic work of the exalted Christ in the present.””? The dialogue 
between Johnson and Bock provides insight for those who desire to understand the 
ongoing tension in dispensational theology. Bock’s perspective is particularly insightful 
for those seeking to take a Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament while 
continuing to affirm other essential dispensational hermeneutical principles. 

The literature discussed above provides adequate insight into the dynamics that 
historically have hindered a Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament within 
dispensational hermeneutics. While Ryrie’s writings provided considerable insight and 
accurate interpretive principles to the study of Scripture, his emphasis on the 
distinctiveness of the dispensations generated an overemphasis on the discontinuity 
between the Old and New Testaments. The work of progressive dispensationalists, such 
as Blaising and Bock, challenged dispensational theologians to consider successive 
rather than distinct arrangements in biblical revelation and to engage Old Testament 
texts on both the historical-exegetical level as well as the biblical-theological and 
canonical-systematic levels. Their work has been indispensable in paving the way to a 

21. Bateman, 93. This is an important perspective. Bock is not throwing out traditional 


dispensationalism nor embracing reformed theology. Rather, he is suggesting that dispensationalists must 
consider the influence of the New Testament on the Old. 


22. Bateman, 94. 
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more Christ-centered perspective of the Old Testament within dispensational theology. 
Dispensationalists should value the contribution of reformed theology’s emphasis on 
the unity of Scripture across both testaments while firmly but respectfully holding to the 


consistent practice of a literal, normal, plain interpretation in all genres of Scripture. 


Literature On Biblical Interpretation 


Literature on General Biblical Interpretation 

Finding quality books on biblical interpretation is a relatively simple undertaking. 
Both dispensational and reformed theologians find numerous points of agreement with 
the interpretive principles taught in the majority of literature produced by conservative 
evangelical scholars on the subject of biblical interpretation. Books such as Protestant 
Biblical Interpretation by Bernard Ramm, Basic Bible Interpretation by Roy B. Zuck, How 
to Read the Bible for All Its Worth by Gordon Fee and Douglas Stuart, Grasping God’s 
Word by J. Scott Duvall and J. Daniel Hays, and Let the Reader Understand by Dan 
McCartney and Charles Clayton, while written from differing theological perspectives, 
generally agree on basic interpretive values and practices. For example, all of these 
authors attest to the principles of the grammatical-historical interpretive method. All 
would agree that understanding the context of a text is essential for accurate 


interpretation.?3 


23. Ramm discusses the primary tenets of protestant interpretation in Chapters 3-5 of Protestant 
Biblical Interpretation. Zuck addresses the foundations of biblical hermeneutics in Chapters 1 and 2 of 
Basic Bible Interpretation. Fee and Stuart deal with the basics of Bible interpretation in Chapter 1 of How 
to Read the Bible for All Its Worth. Duvall and Hays indirectly provide a case for the grammatical-historical 
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However, divergent opinions surface with regard to interpreting the Old 
Testament. Central to the discussion is the issue of sensus plenior, the idea that some 
scriptural passages, particularly Old Testament texts, may have a “fuller sense” than 
intended or understood by the original human author but intended by God, the ultimate 
divine author. More specifically, differences revolve around the relationship between 
meaning and significance, or the implications and applications of an Old Testament text 
to a contemporary audience.* 

McCartney and Clayton, writing from a reformed perspective, believe that 
individual verses must be understood in their immediate historical and literary context 
and may, as an isolated text, have little to do with Christ. However, they argue, “But as 
part of the whole, they [individual verses] do relate in some way to the Christological 
goal of this redemptive history.”?° They support the concept of sensus plenior, but 
suggest that the “fuller sense” should be organically related to the historical meaning 
and not be an entirely “other” sense.7° 

Roy Zuck, writing from a dispensational background, is more cautious regarding 
sensus plenior. While he affirms that God may intend more than a human author may 


have understood or intended, he is rightly concerned that this view will lead to reading 


interpretive method in parts 1, 2, and 3 of Grasping God’s Word. McCartney and Clayton address this 
interpretive method most directly in Chapter 5 of Let the Reader Understand. 


24. For a helpful analysis of this issue within the Christocentric hermeneutic, see Abner Chou, “A 
Hermeneutical Evaluation of the Christocentric Hermeneutic,” MSJ 27, no.2, (2016): 113-139. 


25. Dan McCartney and Charles Clayton, Let the Reader Understand (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R 
Publishing, 2002), 48. 


26. McCartney and Clayton, 165. 
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into Scripture what is not there. Zuck allows for “related submeanings” or multiple 
referents, suggesting that a text may have related implications in other places of 
Scripture, but he believes that “historical, grammatical interpretation requires seeing a 
single meaning, not multiple meanings in each biblical text.”*” For example, he 
references the “seed” in Genesis 3:15 and argues that Eve’s “seed” has one meaning, 
but could refer to her children, to all of her descendants, and ultimately to Christ. 

Fee and Stuart take the strongest position on a single meaning. They recognize 
that there is not agreement in all areas of biblical hermeneutics, but call for agreement 
in one area: “A text cannot mean what it never meant... the true meaning of the 
biblical text for us is what God originally intended it to mean when it was first spoken.” 78 
In their chapter on Old Testament narrative, Fee and Stuart caution against finding 
hidden meaning in Old Testament stories, such as suggesting that Elijah’s battle with the 
priests on Mount Carmel is an allegory of Jesus’ battle with evil spirits in the New 
Testament. They do, however recognize that each Old Testament story fits within a 


| “ 


Scriptural “metanarrative” that has as its central act the atonement of Christ and the 
subjection of all creation to Christ as the climax of the plot. 
While each author adds valuable and valid insight to the dialogue, a blended 


approach to the sensus plenior dialogue seems both reasonable and desirable, getting to 


the plain meaning of the text while considering that meaning in light of the biblical 


27. Roy B. Zuck, Basic Bible Interpretation (Colorado Springs, CO: Victor, 1991), 274. 


28. Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible for All Its Worth (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2003), 30. 
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canon’s redemptive focus centered on the person of Christ. Preachers must guard the 
original meaning of the Old Testament text while allowing the remaining canon of 


Scripture to influence, not change or contradict, the meaning of the passage.*? 


Literature on a Christ-Centered Hermeneutic 

Reformed theologian Edmund Clowney significantly influenced the practice of a 
Christ-centered hermeneutic in The Unfolding Mystery: Discovering Christ in the Old 
Testament and Christ-centered homiletics with Preaching Christ in all of Scripture.?° 
Clowney asserts, “To follow the story of Jesus we must begin with the first page of the 
Bible. The story of Jesus, then, does not begin with the fulfillment of the promise, but 
with the promise itself, and with the acts of God that accompanied His word.”?+ He 
addresses nine themes initiated in the Old Testament that he believes find their 
culmination in Christ, and he demonstrates how to trace each theme through the pages 


of the Old Testament to Christ.3* While The Unfolding Mystery is thematically driven, 


29. Randal E. Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2014), 133. 
Pelton demonstrates by way of several examples that the canonical context guards against eisegesis in 
Chapter 6, “Canonical Interpretation: Preaching All Three Contexts.” He also states, “If there is any moving 
beyond the meaning of the preaching portion discovered through grammatical-historical-literary exegesis, 
it is simply showing how God makes it possible for us to be or do what the Text is calling us to be or do.” 


30. Edmund Clowney, Preaching Christ in All of Scripture (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2003). 


31. Edmund Clowney, The Unfolding Mystery: Discovering Christ in the Old Testament, 2" ed. 
(Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing, 2013), 12,16. 


32. Clowney’s nine themes are the titles of his nine chapters: The New Man; The Son of the 


Woman; The Son of Abraham; The heir of the Promise; The Lord and His Servant; The Rock of Moses; The 
Lord’s Anointed; The Prince of Peace; The Lord to Come. 
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Clowney interacts with specific texts and provides a compelling model of how to 
interpret the Scriptures with a view toward Christ. 

However, some dispensational theologians express legitimate concern about the 
interpretation of Old Testament texts such that they are always directly related to 
Christ. Professor and author Abraham Kuruvilla argues that the “specific voice” of each 
text needs to be heard.?? Challenging Clowney’s (and Sidney Greidanus’s) perspective 
that Christ should be proclaimed from every pericope of Scripture, Kuruvilla contends, 
“Scripture is more than just a witness to the fulfillment of messianic promises; there are 
ethical demands therein as well that must be brought to bear upon the lives of God’s 
people. Christocentric preaching tends to undermine the ethical emphasis of individual 
texts.”*4 He further argues that it is difficult to defend a hermeneutic that finds Christ in 
every word, verse, and story of the Old Testament “without the interpreter engaging in 
some hermeneutical acrobatics.”?° While that argument is certainly valid, perhaps a 
balanced approach that allows an Old Testament text to speak for itself while it is also 
considered in a broader canonical sense for its implications in relationship to Christ 


would serve both the text and the contemporary audience best. It is possible to achieve 


33. Abraham Kuruvilla, Privilege the Text!: A Theological Hermeneutic for Preaching (Chicago: 
Moody Publishers, 2013), 240. 


34. Kuruvilla, 244. Kuruvilla’s understanding of Christocentric interpretation and preaching is 
“finding Christ explicitly in every pericope” (269). He proposes a method of interpretation called 
“christiconic,” which he describes as interpreting biblical pericopes to discern a divine demand for God’s 
people that portrays some aspect of the image of Christ, calling God’s people to conform to that facet of 
Christ’s image in the power of the Holy Spirit (259-269). 


35. Kuruvilla, 248. Kuruvilla is specifically addressing Clowney’s perspective on Luke 24:13-27, 44- 


48 in Preaching Christ in All of Scripture where Clowney states that this passage is the “key, one that 
unlocks the use of the Old Testament by the New.” 
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a Christ-centered emphasis consistent with and/or complementary to the original 
meaning of the Old Testament text without forcing Christ into the passage. Chapter 4 
will expand on this dual focus of letting the text speak while considering its relationship 
to Christ. 

A complementary publication on the Christ-centered hermeneutic to Clowney’s 
The Unfolding Mystery, and one uniquely beneficial to this project, is Walking with Jesus 
through His Word: Discovering Christ in All the Scriptures, by reformed theologian 
Dennis Johnson. Johnson directly asserts, “This study seeks to persuade you that Jesus is 
the central figure in the outworking of God’s plan for human and global and cosmic 
history, the divine agenda that unifies everything in the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation.”*° He articulates the persuasive, yet debatable argument that we should 
read the whole Bible, including the Old Testament, in connection to Christ because that 
is the way Jesus taught his disciples to view Scripture.?” However, while strongly 
emphasizing a Christ-centered approach to interpreting the Old Testament, Johnson 
does not lose sight of the importance of the text’s meaning in its original context, 
arguing that close attention to words, grammar, literary forms, and circumstances of the 


original audience is essential for understanding the text’s meaning. He states, “Our 


36. Dennis Johnson, Walking with Jesus through His Word: Discovering Christ in All the Scriptures 
(Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing, 2015), 3. 


37. There is debate about how much of the Old Testament Scriptures are directly related to 
Christ. For example, Abner Chou, professor of Bible at the Master’s University, suggests that Jesus was not 
configuring every Old Testament text to speak about himself, but was only explaining “in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Abner Chou, “A Hermeneutical Evaluation of the Christocentric 
Hermeneutic,” MSJ 27, no.2, (2016): 126. For Johnson, Luke 24:13-49 is the key text for his perspective. 
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movement toward Christ at Scripture’s center must therefore begin with the message 
and meaning of a passage in its original context.”?° For those within dispensationalism 
who challenge the validity of the Christocentric hermeneutic,?? this is a particularly 
important emphasis with which there can be common ground. It is possible to approach 
the Old Testament from a Christocentric perspective without abandoning the core 


principle of literal interpretation espoused within dispensational hermeneutics. 


Literature On Biblical Preaching 


Literature on Biblical Homiletics 

An emphasis on Christ-centered interpretation and proclamation of Scripture has 
significantly influenced the landscape of evangelical preaching over the last two 
decades. Several of the most prominent works on Christ-centered preaching will be 
discussed in this section. However, a discussion on homiletics would be shortsighted 
without first overviewing two of the most influential books in contemporary preaching. 
Haddon Robinson’s Biblical Preaching is perhaps the most prominent work in the 
discipline of homiletics within contemporary evangelicalism. Robinson is best known for 
his “big idea” method of preaching. He suggests, “Ideally each sermon is the 


explanation, interpretation, or application of a single dominant idea supported by other 


38. Johnson, 32. 


39. Kuruvilla, 252. Kuruvilla, for example, says that “the biblical arguments for christocentric 
preaching are weak.” 
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ideas.”*° The big idea includes a subject, or “What am | talking about?” and a 
complement, “What am | saying about what | am talking about?”** 

Donald Sunukjian authored a second significant contemporary homiletic treatise, 
Invitation to Biblical Preaching. Sunukjian agrees with Robinson about the importance of 
communicating a single idea. He calls this idea the “take-home truth,” or the central 
idea the biblical author is trying to express.*” “It’s the truth you want the listeners to 
take home and remember even if they forget everything else.”*? Robinson and 
Sunukjian both believe sermons often fail because they communicate too many 
unrelated ideas, leaving listeners confused and unchanged. 

Although neither of these homiletic classics address the subject of Christ- 
centered preaching, their definitions of preaching unwittingly lay the groundwork for its 
practice. An advocate of expository preaching, Robinson defines preaching as, 

the communication of a biblical concept, derived from and transmitted through 

a historical, grammatical, and literary study of a passage in its context, which the 

Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the preacher, then 

through the preacher, applies to the hearers. 


Sunukjian understands the preacher’s responsibility as presenting “the true and exact 


meaning of the biblical text (“Look at what God is saying .. . ) in a manner that is 


40. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2001), 35. 
41. Haddon Robinson, 41. 

42. Donald R. Sunukjian, /nvitation to Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel, 2007), 66. 
43. Donald Sunukjian, 66. 


44. Haddon Robinson, 21. 
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relevant to the contemporary listener (“.. . to us”).”*° Both definitions emphasize the 
need to understand the text in its original context by using sound hermeneutical 
principles, and to apply the text to a contemporary audience. When applied to 
preaching the Old Testament, Robinson and Sunukjian’s homiletical concepts encourage 
the faithful preacher to understand a passage’s meaning for its original audience in its 
original context, and to demonstrate the passage’s relevance for believers today. The 
emphasis on contemporary relevance requires modern-day preachers to consider the 
central role of Christ throughout Scripture and the impact of Christ’s work in the life of a 
believer as they explain and apply an Old Testament text to a twenty-first century 
setting. 

Building upon the central-idea concepts taught by Robinson and Sunukjian, 
Randal Pelton has produced a useful resource, Preaching with Accuracy, designed to 
help preachers develop Christ-centered big ideas. Pelton’s short but thorough book 
combines big idea homiletical concepts with the interpretive practices of Christocentric 
hermeneutics. While Pelton wholly supports the development of the textual big idea 
espoused by Robinson and Sunukjian, he also encourages preachers to develop a 
contextual big idea (conbi) and a canonical big idea (canbi). By considering the broader 
context of a pericope (the surrounding chapters, the entire book, or even the entire 
canon of Scripture), a preacher is confronted with important connections and meanings 


that enlarge missing perspective from an isolated text. 


45. Donald Sunukjian, 9-10. 
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Moving beyond the contextual big idea, Pelton argues for the importance of 
canonical consideration based on a belief in the unity of the entire Bible. This practice of 
canonical interpretation for him is synonymous with Christ-centered interpretation and 
application. He states, “It’s about explaining how each of these preaching portions 
makes complete sense only in light of what God-in-Christ-by-the-Spirit has 
accomplished.”*° Using this three-step model of big idea development encourages 
fidelity to the original text and context while providing traceable meaning connected to 
Christ. Pelton’s concepts add to the big idea and take-home truth concepts taught by 
Robinson and Sunukjian, and they provide a textually-driven, Christ-centered approach 


to preaching the Old Testament. 


Literature on Christ-Centered Homiletics 

The writings of three men in particular have profoundly shaped the landscape of 
Christ-centered preaching: Sidney Greidanus, Graeme Goldsworthy, and Bryan Chapell. 
All three share a deep commitment to preaching Christ from all of Scripture. Greidanus, 
professor emeritus of preaching at Calvin Theological Seminary in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, says that preaching Christ is paramount to faithful preaching of the Old 
Testament: “If the Old Testament indeed witnesses to Christ, then we are faithful 


preachers only when we do justice to this dimension in our interpretation and preaching 


46. Randal E. Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2014), 120. 
Pelton develops his ideas throughout the book by providing helpful examples. He also provides 
instruction on how to develop canonical big ideas. One point that could use more objective parameters is 
found on pp. 143-148 regarding “creatively moving to the cross.” Focusing theologically rather than 
creatively may help minimize the criticisms of subjectivity and eisegesis often leveled at Christ-centered 
perspectives on preaching. 
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of the Old Testament.”*’ He identifies his approach to Old Testament preaching as the 
“redemptive-historical Christocentric method” which seeks to understand an Old 
Testament text first in its own historical-cultural context before moving on to the 
broader contexts of the canon and the whole of redemptive history. 

Graeme Goldsworthy, a retired theologian and former lecturer in theology, 
hermeneutics, and the Old Testament at Moore Theological College in Sydney, Australia, 
believes that there is no more important question for a preacher to personally consider 
than how any text speaks of Christ: “I would address one simple but pointed question, a 
question every one of us should ask ourselves as we prepare to preach: How does this 
passage of Scripture, and consequently my sermon, testify to Christ?”43 He 
unequivocally states, “Any sermon, then, that aims to apply the biblical text to the 
congregation and does so without making it crystal clear that it is in Christ alone and 
through Christ alone that the application is realized, is not a Christian sermon.”*? 

Pastor and theologian Bryan Chapell titled his book Christ-Centered Preaching, 
affirming his commitment to the importance of this practice. Christ-Centered Preaching 
is strong in its theological basis for preaching Christ and thorough in its proposed 


technique. Chapell affirms a grammatical-historical interpretive method while insisting 


47. Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1999), 62. 


48. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000), 21. 


49. Graeme Goldsworthy, 124. 
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on determining a text’s canonical or redemptive-historical context. He stresses the 
necessity of determining a Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) for every passage, which he 
suggests is “the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share with those 
to or about whom the text was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s 
people to glorify and enjoy him.”°° While Chapell initially engages each text with an 
anthropocentric focus through the FCF, he believes the Bible’s one unified message is 
that we must seek Christ, and therefore, the preacher’s task is to determine where 
every text stands in relation to Christ. Chapell agrees with Goldsworthy and Greidanus 
as he writes, “To preach what people should be and do and yet not mention him who 
enables their accomplishment warps the biblical message.”>? 

Greidanus and Chapell shed light on the lack of clarity that often clouds the 
understanding of Christ-centered preaching by providing helpful definitions. Greidanus 
defines preaching Christ as: “Preaching sermons which authentically integrate the 
message of the text with the climax of God’s revelation in the person, work, and/or 
teaching of Jesus Christ as revealed in the New Testament.”°? He clearly states that 
preaching Christ is not simply mentioning his name in a sermon, identifying Christ with 
Yahweh in the Old Testament, or pointing to him from a distance. Greidanus warns 


against twisting Old Testament texts to land “miraculously at Calvary,” which only serves 


50. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 50. 
Chapell’s perspective on preaching has also been called “grace-centered” because of this statement. 


51. Bryan Chapell, 277. 
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to undermine the authority of the text and the message.°? The sermon must focus on 
how the Old Testament text relates to the person, work, and/or teaching of Christ and 
lead people to “believe him, trust him, love him, and obey him” in order for it to be 
authentically Christ-centered.** Bryan Chapell’s definition aligns with Greidanus: “Christ- 
centered preaching rightly understood does not seek to discover where Christ is 
mentioned in every text but to disclose where every text stands in relation to Christ.”°° 
According to Chapell, the goal of Christ-centered preaching is not to name Jesus in every 
sermon or find unique ways of identifying Christ in every text, but rather to show how 
all texts disclose either his nature or his necessity. 

While Greidanus and Chapell believe the starting point for every Old Testament 
text is understanding the text in its historical context, they also strongly believe that 
Christ is the center of redemptive revelation and must ultimately be the focus of every 
sermon. Therefore, both offer proposed methods for preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament. Arguing many roads lead from the Old Testament to Christ, Greidanus 
enumerates seven “ways” New Testament writers use to preach Christ from the Old 
Testament that provide direction for this practice today: (1) redemptive-historical 


progression, (2) promise-fulfillment, (3) typology, (4) analogy, (5) longitudinal themes, 


53. Sidney Greidanus, 2. 
54. Sidney Greidanus, 8. 


55. Bryan Chapell, 279. 
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(6) contrast, and (7) New Testament reference.°® Chapell articulates three expository 
approaches which help a preacher determine a text’s redemptive, Christ-centered focus: 
(1) text disclosure, where a text makes a direct reference to Christ, (2) type disclosure, 
when an Old Testament person or feature prefigures the person and work of Christ, and 
(3) context disclosure, whereby Chapell suggests that every passage has a redemptive 
focus that is either “predictive of the work of Christ, preparatory for the work of Christ, 
reflective of the work of Christ and/or resultant of the work of Christ.”°” 

Greidanus and Chapell have been criticized for their Christ-centered homiletical 
perspective from both reformed and dispensational practitioners. For example, David 
Prince, assistant professor of preaching at The Southern Baptist Seminary, suggests that 
Chapell’s emphasis on finding the FCF actually centers the text on an individual rather 
than Christ and the ways of preaching Christ from the Old Testament proposed by 
Greidanus place the focus on a hermeneutical formula rather than Christ.°® Critics within 
dispensational hermeneutics, such as Abraham Kuruvilla, suggest that the divine 


demand of each pericope of Scripture must be “heard and respected, without being 


56. Sidney Greidanus, 227-277. Greidanus has an extensive section in chapter 6 explaining each 
of these seven ways to preach Christ as “the center of the Scriptures.” 


57. Bryan Chapell, 282. 
58. See David E. Prince, “Evaluating Bryan Chapell’s Approach to Christ-Centered Preaching,” 


Prince on Preaching, January 28, 2015. Online: http://www.davidprince.com/2015/01/28/evaluating- 
bryan-chapells-approach-christ-centered-preaching/. Also, “Evaluating Sidney Greidanus’s Approach to 








Christ-Centered Preaching,” Prince on Preaching, February 4, 2015. Online: 
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drowned out by the sound of other texts in the canon.”°? His concern is that 
Christocentric interpretive methods inappropriately place the practice of biblical 
theology at the forefront of preaching rather than the divine demand of the particular 
text under consideration. These additional perspectives raise legitimate concerns that 
add helpful insight to the discussion of Christ-centered preaching, but should in no way 
diminish the invaluable influence of Greidanus and Chapell on the discipline of Christ- 


centered preaching. 


Conclusion 

This limited review of literature in the areas of dispensational theology, Christ- 
centered hermeneutics, and biblical preaching demonstrates the unified commitment 
within conservative evangelical theology to a grammatical-historical method of biblical 
interpretation. Yet, clear differences remain in the application of the grammatical- 
historical hermeneutical principle, particularly related to the Old Testament, between 
reformed and dispensational theology and internally within both theological 
frameworks. 

Hermeneutical practice certainly shapes homiletical practice. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that reformed theology’s emphasis on the redemptive narrative centered on 
Christ as the unifying theme of Scripture has generally produced a more Christ-centered 
approach to Old Testament preaching than the hermeneutical and homiletical practices 


within dispensational theology. However, recent developments within progressive 


59. Abraham Kuruvilla, 240. 
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dispensational hermeneutics have served to generate needed discussion within 
dispensational theology regarding the legitimacy and value of a Christ-centered 


approach to the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Introduction 

Preaching Christ from the Old Testament is rarely discussed within 
dispensationalism. The first chapter of this thesis addresses this problem and the 
possible reasons for this neglect, including a tendency toward man-centered preaching 
of the Old Testament, a concern over forced Christocentric interpretation, and an 
overemphasis on discontinuity between the Old and New Testaments. As discussed in 
chapter three, the scarcity of literature from a dispensational perspective on Christ- 
centered hermeneutics and homiletics compared to the amount within reformed 
theology magnifies the importance of this thesis’s purpose: to articulate a 
dispensational, Christ-centered approach to preaching the Old Testament. The genesis 
of Christ-centered hermeneutics and preaching within reformed theology has the 
potential to cause dispensational theologians and pastors to dismiss its relevance for 
and compatibility with a dispensational hermeneutic. Thus this thesis advocates from 
within dispensationalism for the importance and necessity of a Christ-centered 
hermeneutic and homiletic for dispensationalists. The goal of chapter four, then, is to 
summarize the research of previous chapters in order to address the deficiency in 
dispensational hermeneutics and preaching, and to articulate a usable, Christ-centered 
method of preparation and preaching for pastors who ascribe to a dispensational view 


of Scripture. 
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Project Methodology 

My project design consisted of three parts. First, | developed and distributed a 
research survey for graduates of Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary to determine 
their level of training in and practice of a Christ-centered hermeneutic and homiletic 
from the Old Testament. Second, | developed and taught a one-day seminar for a select 
group of Calvary Seminary graduates. The seminar addressed the subject of preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament by considering the rationale for this perspective and by 
providing a usable model for its practice. Finally, | developed a follow-up survey with the 
seminar participants to determine its benefit, if any, to their preaching ministry and to 


assess the potential need for further training. 


Project Research 

My project research is based on the premise that many dispensationalists lack a 
Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutic and homiletic. Characterizing an entire 
theological system without painting an unfair picture of all its adherents is a difficult 
task. Certainly, some dispensational pastors and theologians practice a Christ-centered 
approach to the Old Testament, while others for a variety of reasons do not.! The 
particular focus of this thesis project on a small subset of dispensationalists who 
attended Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary—a local church-based, regionally 
accredited, evangelical seminary in the dispensational tradition that produced over 500 


graduates during its thirty-nine year history from 1976 to 2014—confirmed this reality. 


1. | address several reasons in chapter 1 of this thesis. 
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As part of the project research for this thesis, | created an electronic survey and sent it 
to 180 graduates.* Numerous personal conversations with Calvary Seminary graduates 
as well as my particular experience seemed to indicate little formal instruction in the 
area of Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutics or homiletics, but the survey was 
necessary to verify my informal assessment. Out of the 180 graduates surveyed, 109 
responded. The survey consisted of nine questions assessing the hermeneutical and 
homiletical instruction the graduates received in seminary.’ The design of the questions 
was to provide information from the student’s personal experience and not intended to 
be critical of the quality of the instruction provided by the seminary’s faculty. 
The survey’s specific purpose was to determine the level of exposure to a Christ- 
centered emphasis on the Old Testament Calvary Seminary graduates received during 
their time of study. The survey confirmed Calvary Seminary’s distinctively dispensational 
orientation, as all those who took the survey described their hermeneutical training as 
either classic/traditional dispensationalism or progressive dispensationalism (see figure 


1).* 


2. While Calvary Seminary graduated just over 500 students in its 39 year history, | only had 
current email addresses for 180 graduates. 


3. | created the survey using Survey Monkey. See Appendix A for a copy of the survey. 


4. Calvary Seminary transitioned from a classic/traditional dispensational approach to a 
progressive dispensational approach. All survey respondents who attended the seminary prior to 1990 
viewed the hermeneutical approach as classic/traditional. The survey results indicated that those 
attending the seminary following 1990 had a mixed perspective of seminary’s hermeneutical approach 
between classic/traditional and progressive dispensational. 
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@ Classic/Traditional Dispensational 


Progress ve Dispensational 


O Reformed (0%) 


O Redemptive-historical (0%) 





What hermeneutical approach would you say best describes the instruction you 
received while you were at CBTS? 


Figure 1. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 2 


Eighty percent of the survey respondents said they received “a little” or “none” 


instruction hermeneutically on the subject of Christ in the Old Testament (see figure 2). 


A fair amount 
Alot 2.02% 


What amount of instruction do you recall receiving hermeneutically on the subject of 
seeing Christ in the Old Testament? 





Figure 2. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 3 
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Almost eighty-eight percent acknowledged receiving “a little” or “none” teaching 


homiletically on preaching Christ from the Old Testament (see figure 3). 


None 25.25% 
A little 62.63% 
A fair amount 11.11% 


9X 
Alot | 1.01% 





What amount of instruction do you recall receiving homiletically on the subject of 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament? 


Figure 3. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 4 


The combined responses of these two questions mirrored my own experience and 
confirmed my pre-survey opinion that there was very little emphasis on a Christ- 
centered perspective of the Old Testament at Calvary Seminary. 

Interestingly, a significant percentage of the respondents indicated they have 
incorporated Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament into their ministry 
practice, or at least attempt to implement this practice despite a lack of emphasis on 
this approach in their training (see figure 4).? Several factors contributed to their 


development in Christ-centered Old Testament preaching, including reading books and 


5. One of the possible responses to Question 9 also provided helpful information here: Which 
would best describe your perspective on preaching Christ from the Old Testament? 78.7% answered that 
they attempt to practice this as much they can. 
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articles, personal Bible reading, listening to other preachers, discussions with other 


pastors, and additional studies or advanced degrees (see figure 5). 


ALOT 25.25% 
A FAIR AMOUNT 46.46% 
ALITTLE 25.25% 
NONE 3.03% 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 


Have you incorporated Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament into 
your ministry practice? (circle one) 


Figure 4. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 6 


6.48% 
G 9.26% 
F 23.15% 
E 26.85% 
D 58.33% 
c 30.56% 
B 39.81% 
A 63.89% 
0% 10.% 20.% 30.% 40% 50% 60% 70% 


A. Books/Articles you have read 
B. Hearing other preachers 

C. Discussions with other pastors 
D. Your own reading of the Bible 


E. A change in hermeneutical approach 

F. Additional classwork or advanced degree studies 
G. Other 

H. | have not developed this practice 


If you have developed the practice of preaching Christ from the Old Testament, 
what influence you in that direction? (choose as many as apply) 


Figure 5. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 7 
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Just over twenty-five percent of the survey respondents indicated that a change in their 
hermeneutical approach to Scripture precipitated their implementation of 
Christ-centered Old Testament preaching. The survey also revealed that there are 
diverse opinions regarding the legitimacy of this approach to Old Testament preaching. 


Preaching (see figure 6).° 
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Which would best describe your perspective on preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament? (choose all that apply) 


Figure 6. Calvary Seminary Graduate Survey Question 9 


6. While 78.7% of the respondents said they attempt to practice this as much as possible, a 
combined 36.06% expressed reservation of some form, such as “there are a limited number of texts that 
warrant this approach,” and “I have concerns about this approach to the Old Testament.” 
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However, the fact that many graduates have developed an understanding of and a 
commitment to a Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutic and homiletic through 
their own reading and personal study demonstrates the potential through teaching and 


training for others to incorporate this approach. 


Project Seminar 

Seminar Purpose and Objectives 

After obtaining the survey research, | conducted a one-day seminar with a select 
group of survey participants to provide instruction on Christ-centered preaching from a 
dispensational perspective. Ten graduates of Calvary Baptist Seminary representing all 
five decades of its existence participated in a one-day seminar on May 13, 2019 entitled, 
“Preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a Dispensational Hermeneutic.”” The 
purpose of the seminar was to persuade the attendees regarding the central proposal of 
this thesis: pastors from a traditionally dispensational hermeneutic can and should 
cultivate a Christ-centered method of understanding and preaching the Old Testament 
by implementing a process of sermon development which incorporates the valued 
principles of dispensational hermeneutics and exegesis with the principles and practices 
of a Christ-centered approach to preaching. Seven clear objectives were communicated 
to help guide the instruction: (1) to provide clarity on what is meant by preaching Christ 
from the Old Testament; (2) to create a context for the discussion of preaching Christ 


from the Old Testament; (3) to establish a rationale for the need to preach Christ from 


7. The full seminar notes are included as Appendix B. 
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the Old Testament; (4) to discuss the potential dangers associated with preaching Christ 
from the Old Testament; (5) to provide a valid and practical methodology for preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament; (6) to illustrate the process of preaching Christ from the 
Old Testament; and, (7) to encourage the practice of preaching Christ from the Old 


Testament in their preaching ministry. 


Defining Terms 

The shared experience of the seminar participants’ training in a distinctly 
dispensational theology, including a literal, grammatical, historical hermeneutic, and 
Calvary Seminary’s deep commitment to the practice of expository preaching provided 
the relational and theological context for the discussion of Christ-centered preaching. 
Because of the confusion and misunderstanding surrounding the topic of preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament, | attempted to articulate a clear definition of the topic: 
“A method of expository preaching that seeks to incorporate all the practices of 
expository preparation while giving significant consideration to how the text finds its 
ultimate meaning and/or significance in the redeeming work of God through Jesus 
Christ.”8 | provided clarification throughout the seminar that the proposed goal of 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament is not to find Jesus in every passage, “but to 


disclose where every text stands in relation to Christ.”? 


8. Troy Gahman (2019). Preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a Dispensational 
Hermeneutic. Unpublished manuscript. Meaning relates to the ideas within a text, while significance 
refers to the implication(s) of the meaning of the text for today. 


9. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 279. 
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Biblical and Theological Foundations 


| established the rationale for preaching Christ from the Old Testament based on 


several essential biblical and theological foundations.’ The three biblical foundations 
presented were: (1) Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament; (2) the preaching of the 
apostles in the early church; and, (3) the use of the Old Testament in the New 
Testament. The first biblical foundation showed how Jesus presents himself in several 
passages as both the interpretation and actualization of the Old Testament as a whole 
The second biblical foundation demonstrated that, throughout the book of Acts, the 


apostles repeatedly rehearsed the biblical metanarrative and regularly referred to 


11 


specific Old Testament texts when speaking of Jesus.*? For the third biblical foundation, | 


cited numerous uses of the Old Testament in the New, and placed specific emphasis on 


the book of Hebrews, which provides a powerful illustration of a first-century sermon 
rooted in a Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutic that shaped the author’s 
homiletical presentation to his contemporary audience. 

The theological framework for the seminar was based on four essential 
components: (1) a biblical view of the inspiration and necessity of all Scripture; (2) a 
hermeneutically sound interpretation of the Bible; (3) a view of theology that 


emphasizes the unity and continuity of Scripture; and, (4) a biblically-based theology 


10. | discuss each of these in detail in Chapter Two of this thesis, Biblical and Theological 
Foundations. 


11. John 5:39-40, 46-47; John 8:52-58; Luke 24:13-35, 44-48. 


12. Acts 2:25-28, 31; 3:17-26; 7:2-53; 10:43; 13:23; 26:23; 28:23. 
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and practice of preaching. The following explanation provides a summary of the 
seminar’s presentation of these four theological components. First, because we affirm 
the divine origin and the spiritual benefit of a// of Scripture, we believe both the Old and 
the New Testaments are God’s authoritative word to us. They both have meaning and 
significance to contemporary believers, and both must be an integral part of the 
preaching practice within the modern church. Second, sound interpretation of the Bible 
includes the traditional dispensational trademarks of a literal, grammatical, historical 
hermeneutic, but should also include the literary-theological focus recognized by 
progressive dispensationalists. The literary focus addresses the impact of the genre on 
our understanding of a text while the theological focus recognizes the importance of 
considering each individual text in light of the whole of Scripture and how the unity of 
Scripture shapes each individual text. This interpretive emphasis lays the groundwork 
for Christ-centered Old Testament preaching within the framework of a dispensational 
hermeneutic. Third, the discipline of theology that best emphasizes the unity and 
continuity of Scripture is biblical theology. Bryan Chapell suggests, “The insights of 
biblical theology are as critical for preachers who want to expound a text as are the 


contributions of all other features of exegesis.” +3 Finally, a biblically sound theology and 


13. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 275. Walter C. Kaiser agrees with Chapell about the 
importance of Biblical theology, but takes a different perspective on Christ-centered preaching. Kaiser 
calls Biblical theology “a most important component in the preacher’s and teacher’s understanding as he 
or she approaches the text.” He argues that the “promise-plan of God” based on Genesis 12:3 is the 
unifying center of the Old Testament, a slightly broader but essentially similar redemptive perspective to 
Chapell’s Christ-centered perspective. Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., Preaching and Teaching from the Old 
Testament: A Guide for the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2003), 30-34. Kaiser, however, espouses 
what is known as “antecedent theology,” the idea that only the biblical theology of the preceding context 
of a particular passage should shape the interpretation of the Old Testament text. Kaiser takes a “looking 
backward” approach to Old Testament preaching, which significantly lessens a Christocentric emphasis, 
whereas Chapell takes a “looking forward” approach leading to a far more substantial emphasis on Christ- 
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practice of preaching requires a commitment to simply say what God has said in his 
Word. The biblical preacher must be concerned with the original meaning of the text 
and how to communicate and apply the text to his contemporary audience. Preaching 
the Old Testament to the Church without consideration of Christ disconnects the text 


from the redeeming work of God in Christ that unifies Scripture. 


Potential Dangers 

Since there are legitimate interpretive dangers associated with preaching Christ 
from the Old Testament, | addressed both the dangers inherent in preaching Christ from 
the Old Testament, and the dangers of not preaching Christ from the Old Testament. 
This method of preaching raises the valid concerns of allegorical interpretation, 
overextending the use of typology, preaching Christ in isolation from God, and talking 
about Jesus with no connection to the preaching text. However, failure to consider the 
Christ-centered nature of Scripture can lead to at least two significant preaching 
deficiencies: (1) moralizing, where the preaching emphasis is placed on behavior and 
exhortation is rooted in human ability to maintain a certain set of rules or guidelines, or 


(2) human-centered preaching, where focus is directed on the accomplishments of a 


centered preaching of the Old Testament. Kaiser expresses concern that Christocentric interpretation 
places emphasis on a “whole-Bible-focus on God’s work in redemption across the whole canon,” but loses 
the “specificity and particularity of individual passages.” Ed Stetzer, “Dr. Walter Kaiser on Christ-Centered 
Preaching.” https://www.christianitytoday.com/edstetzer/2013/july/christ-centered-hermeneutics-walt- 
kaiser-jr-on-christ-cente.html, July 9, 2013. He warns against “prematurely” infusing New Testament 
values back into the Old Testament before independently establishing the meaning of the Old Testament 
text on purely Old Testament grounds. Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., “Must Every Christian Lesson or Sermon Focus 
on Christ?” https://www.preaching.com/articles/must-every-christian-lesson-or-sermon-focus-on-christ/. 
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biblical character without pointing to the grace available only in Christ to live in a way 


that honors God. 


Models of Christ-Centered Preaching 

Having established a biblical and theological foundation and addressed potential 
dangers, the second section of the seminar sought to provide a valid and practical 
methodology for preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a dispensational 
hermeneutic. The goal of the seminar was not to create a novel approach to preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament, but to advocate for this important emphasis missing 
from the hermeneutical and homiletical training within the Calvary Seminary segment of 
dispensationalism. Several theologians and pastors far more capable than | have 
provided usable models that can be applied within a dispensational hermeneutic 
without compromising its essential tenets. 

| chose to present two methods developed by respected reformed theologians 
because of their biblically-balanced, hermeneutically-sound, practical approach. ‘4 The 
first model presented in the seminar was the christocentric method developed by 
Sidney Greidanus. While Greidanus is not a dispensationalist, his Christ-centered 
approach to interpreting and preaching the Old Testament upholds the dispensational 


interpretive priority of first understanding the Old Testament text in its own historical, 


14. In addition to the two models | presented in my seminar, one by Sidney Greidanus and one 
by Bryan Chapell, | commend the following resources for further study in the area of Christ-centered 
preaching: Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture by Graeme Goldsworthy; Him We Proclaim by 
Dennis E. Johnson; Preaching and Teaching from the Old Testament by Walter C. Kaiser, Jr.; Preaching by 
Timothy Keller; and Preaching with Accuracy by Randal E. Pelton. 
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grammatical context. Greidanus presents a ten-step method of sermon development, 
which includes an intentional step related to Christ-centered preaching: 
(1) Select the preaching text; (2) Read the text in its literary context; (3) Outline 
the structure of the text; (4) Interpret the text in its own historical setting; (5) 
Formulate the text’s theme and goal; (6) Understand the message in the 
contexts of canon and redemptive history; (7) Formulate the sermon theme and 
goal; (8) Select a suitable sermon form; (9) Prepare the sermon outline; (10) 
Write the sermon on oral style.’ 
Step six encourages the preacher to consider the relationship of the text to the person 
and work of Christ and how that might impact the meaning, our understanding, or the 
application of the text to our contemporary audience. Since one of the objectives of the 
seminar was to provide a valid methodology of preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament, we focused on the seven potential ways to explore a Christ-centered 
approach proposed by Greidanus in step six of the sermon preparation process: (1) 
redemptive-historical progression; (2) promise-fulfillment; (3) typology; (4) analogy; (5) 
longitudinal themes; (6) New Testament references; and (7) contrast.1® 
A second method briefly presented was Bryan Chapell’s ten-step model, with its 
specific emphasis on determining the fallen condition focus (FCF) as the primary avenue 
to preaching Christ from any text of Scripture. Chapell defines the fallen condition focus 


as “the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share with those to or 


about whom the text was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s 


15. Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 
347-348. Greidanus expounds each step on pages 227-318. 


16. Greidanus expands on these seven ways in Chapter 6 of Preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament, “The Christocentric Method” on pages 227-277. 
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people to glorify and enjoy him.”?” The significance of the FCF to a Christ-centered 
preaching emphasis is that it provides the biblical interpreter the opportunity to connect 
the passage to the redemptive purposes of God in Christ. Chapell articulates a three- 
step procedure to determine the redemptive purpose of a passage: 

(1) Identify the redemptive principles evident in the text, either aspects of the 

divine nature which provides redemption, or aspects of the human nature which 

require redemption; (2) Determine what application these redemptive principles 
were to have in the lives of the original hearers/readers of the text; and (3) Apply 
the redemptive principles to contemporary lives in the light of common human 
characteristics or conditions contemporary believers share with the original 
hearers/readers.?® 
Like Greidanus, Chapell is not dispensational, but his hermeneutical and homiletical 
practices are in harmony with the dispensational priority on a literal, grammatical, 
historical understanding of a passage. The significant difference is the added emphasis 
on incorporating a Christ-centered focus to every sermon. 

Since each of the participants was a seasoned pastor, the seminar did not need 
to address the basics of hermeneutics or sermon development. My goal was to 
persuade them toward a Christ-centered emphasis as they approach the Old Testament. 
| encouraged them to continue the dispensational practice of a literal, grammatical, 
historical hermeneutic and to maintain the sound exegetical skills taught at Calvary 


Seminary. | also encouraged them to continue the expository homiletical skills 


developed in their seminary training. In my effort to persuade and equip the seminar 


17. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 50. 


18. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 308. 
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participants, | encouraged them to incorporate two specific practices into their 
preparation process adapted from the methods proposed by Greidanus and Chapell that 
will enable dispensationalists to maintain their distinctive hermeneutic while 
incorporating a Christ-centered approach to their preaching. 

First, | challenged them to consider how the Old Testament text fits within the 
broader redemptive storyline of the Bible that finds its culmination in the person and 
work of Christ by looking for: (1) a promise made that is fulfilled in Christ, such as the 
bruising of the serpent’s head in Genesis 3:15; (2) a symbol or type that points to Christ, 
such as the bronze snake of Numbers 23; (3) a prophecy that is realized in Christ, such as 
the virgin bearing a son named Immanuel in Isaiah 7:14; (4) an office or title identified 
with Christ, such as prophet, priest, or king; (5) a theme from the Old Testament that 
has Christological significance in the New Testament, such as temple or atonement; or 
(6) a concept related to redemption or salvation, such as Passover. The purpose is not to 
thrust these into a text, but to determine if they appear in the text. Second, | 
encouraged them to determine how they will point their hearers to Christ as their only 
hope for salvation (Acts 4:12) and/or sanctification (2 Corinthians 3:12-18). This may be 
included in the explanation of the text if the passage hermeneutically allows, as an 
illustration connected to the passage, or as part of the application or significance of the 


text. 


Examples of Christ-Centered Preaching 
Following the discussion of methodology, in the third and final section of the 


seminar | shared two examples of preaching Christ from the Old Testament. The 
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purpose of sharing these examples was to provide concrete illustrations of Christ- 
centered preaching. | distributed an outline | developed from Greidanus’ book showing 
the application of his ten-step method to Genesis 22:1-19.19 The second example was 
the second part of a two-sermon mini-series on the life of Job that | had previously 
preached. An additional purpose of sharing this manuscript was to demonstrate how my 
personal study of Christ-centered preaching has impacted my Old Testament sermon 
development without discarding my dispensational hermeneutic.”° This sermon from 
Job clearly demonstrated a hermeneutical and homiletical focus on the specific passage 
in its original context while giving attention to its significance for a contemporary 


audience in relation to the person and work of Christ. 


Seminar Conclusion 

The conclusion of the seminar focused on Paul’s words to the Colossian believers 
in Colossians 1:24-29, with specific focus on Paul’s statement in verses 28 and 29. 4 
Speaking of Christ, Paul declares, “Him we proclaim, warning everyone and teaching 
everyone with all wisdom, that we may present everyone mature in Christ. For this | toil, 
struggling with all his energy that he powerfully works within me.” Paul literally poured 
every ounce of energy into the formation of Christ in the Colossian believers, which he 


believed was accomplished by proclaiming Christ. Few passages speak more clearly and 


19. This outline is included in Appendix B along with the seminar notes. 
20. This example is included in Appendix B along with the seminar notes. 


21. This text is also discussed in Chapter 2 of this thesis. 
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more powerfully of the need to preach Christ, even when we preach the Old Testament. 
We must not force Jesus into an Old Testament passage, but we must seek to show 


where every Old Testament passage stands in relation to the person and work of Christ. 


Project Seminar Follow-Up 

The final component of my project design was obtaining feedback regarding the 
impact of the seminar on the preaching ministry of the attendees. While the immediate 
anecdotal feedback regarding the seminar was encouraging, the long-term impact on 
the preaching of the participants is more important to the intention of the thesis project 
seminar. | developed a fifteen-question survey that focused on both the content of the 
seminar and the effect of the seminar on the participant’s practice of preaching Christ 
from the Old Testament.” Overall, the survey results demonstrate a significant 
commitment to Christ-centered Old Testament preaching among the seminar 
participants, and a strong conviction that it is possible to maintain a dispensational 
hermeneutic while preaching Christ from the Old Testament. The results of the follow- 


up survey are discussed further in chapter five of this thesis. 


Conclusion 
Data retrieved from the survey of Calvary Seminary graduates and the discussion 
and initial feedback from the project seminar support my thesis hypothesis: pastors 


from a traditionally dispensational hermeneutic can cultivate a Christ-centered method 


22. The follow-up survey is included as Appendix C. 
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of understanding and preaching the Old Testament by implementing a process of 
sermon development which incorporates the valued principles of dispensational 
hermeneutics and exegesis with the principles and practices of a Christ-centered 
approach to preaching. According to the survey sent to 180 Calvary Seminary graduates, 
lack of training in the discipline of Christ-centered hermeneutics and homiletics, 
combined with a strong dispensational approach to Scripture, has not deterred a 
significant number of Calvary graduates from incorporating the practice of preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament into their preaching ministry. While there are indications 
of progress in the Christ-centered emphasis within this minute segment of 
dispensationalism, there is also evidence that further persuasion, teaching, and training 
regarding this topic are necessary and could be instrumental in strengthening their 
preaching of the Old Testament. The remaining chapter of this thesis is dedicated to 
presenting the results of the seminar follow-up survey, synthesizing the various 
elements of the previous chapters, and discussing the implications of my thesis proposal 


and project. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES 


Paul’s words to Timothy in 1 Timothy 4:14-16 effectively summarize my personal 
motivation for pursuing further training in the area of preaching: “Do not neglect the 
gift you have, which was given you by prophecy when the council of elders laid their 
hands on you. Practice these things, immerse yourself in them, so that all may see your 
progress. Keep a close watch on yourself and on the teaching. Persist in this, for by so 
doing you will save both yourself and your hearers.” My initial pursuit of doctoral 
studies began in 2006 when | compiled application information for Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. However, God had plans for a different arena of growth and 
change at that time. The Lord led my family through deep waters as my oldest son 
suffered through a severe two-year emotional and physical health crisis. Through God’s 
miraculous grace and mercy and countless prayers and kindnesses of God’s people, the 
Lord granted complete healing for my son and faithfully refined our lives as a family. 

The opportunity to pursue doctoral studies presented itself again in 2014 when | 
enrolled in the “From the Study to the Pulpit” Doctor of Ministry degree track at 
Gordon-Conwell. Early in my first residency, | recognized multiple evidences of God’s 
sovereign timing and providential work in delaying my earlier pursuits of further 
training. One key evidence of God’s plan was my introduction to the concept of Christ- 
centered Old Testament preaching during some of the early lectures of my first 
residency. As | set aside some initial skepticism, the discussion piqued my interest in the 


topic and led me to focus on the subject of preaching Christ from the Old Testament in 
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both of my residency projects. My study for these two projects and my corresponding 
interaction on the topic with fellow pastors and members of my church served to 
increase my desire for further study. 

One theological hurdle to cross early in the process was the origin of Christ- 
centered interpretation and preaching within reformed theology. While | deeply respect 
the reformed position and those who hold it, as a progressive dispensationalist, | have 
substantive disagreements with certain aspects of the reformed hermeneutical 
approach to Scripture. | was forced to wrestle with whether this perspective on the Old 
Testament could be consistent with my committed dispensational hermeneutic and 
could legitimately be applied to my homiletical practice. The more | read, studied, and 
discussed the topic of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching, the more convinced | 
became that it is both possible and necessary to preach Christ from the Old Testament 
within a dispensational hermeneutic, remaining committed to important hermeneutical 
principles and remaining faithful to the biblical text. My thesis statement developed out 
of a growing persuasion that a Christ-centered emphasis was missing from my own 
preaching of the Old Testament and a growing conviction that my Old Testament 
preaching needed to change. | also became convinced that Christ-centered preaching of 
the Old Testament is lacking within some segments of dispensationalism. Consequently, 
| developed a passion to communicate this concept to fellow pastors who approach 
Scripture from a dispensational framework. 

This thesis is the cumulative result of the work the Lord has sovereignly and 


providentially accomplished in my life through increased study of His Word and my 
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rewarding studies at Gordon-Conwell. The more | have read and studied, the more | 
realize how much more there is to learn. | have only begun to scratch the surface 
regarding the magnitude and mandate of preaching Christ from the Old Testament. 
However, my desire is that this thesis-project will be part of a lifelong pursuit of Christ- 
centered preaching in my own ministry and will serve to stimulate fellow pastors toward 
the same supremely worthy pursuit. Consequently, the final chapter of this thesis is 
dedicated to presenting the results of the seminar follow-up survey referenced in 
chapter four, synthesizing the various elements of the previous chapters, and discussing 


the implications of this thesis-project to my life and ministry. 


Seminar Survey Findings 
The follow-up survey from the seminar on Christ-centered Old Testament 
preaching yielded three encouraging outcomes.' First, each of the seminar participants 
indicated that the seminar either confirmed or established the need for intentional 
Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament (see figure 7). Each of the 
participants is a committed dispensationalist, so their recognition of the value and 
importance of this Old Testament perspective indicates a growing receptivity among 


some dispensationalists to Christ-centered Old Testament preaching. 


1. As discussed in Chapter 4, | conducted a seminar on Christ-centered preaching with ten 
pastors who graduated from Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary. All ten seminar participants responded 
to the follow-up survey | sent seven months after the seminar. 
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In what ways did the seminar influence your perspective on preaching Christ from the 


“A stronger intention to preach Christ from the OT when it ts clearly interpreted 
as pointing or prophesying about Christ.” 


“IT was refreshed to hear a dispensational take on a hermeneutic that is 
frequently dismissed by dispensationalists, ” 

“T believe that the seminar gave me important information to grow my ability 
to preach Christ from the OT. It provoked my thinking on the subject.” 

“It reminded and reinforced my need to always interpret the OT through the lens 
Of the NT, and in light of what we know to be true about owr Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“I was challenged to take more time in sermon prep and delivery focusing om 
redemption history and biblical theology.” 

“Confirmed reinforced it,” 

“lam more mindful of keeping in view how Christ’ coming sheds light on 
the passage.” 

“Reinforced the need and desire fo do so.” 


“T realized that to preach Christ from the OT did not mean merely to look for or 
create types of Christ where none existed but to view the whole OT as moving 
toward Christ as fulfillment.” 


(10) “It was great encouragement to continue and picked up some new ideas fo 


assist me!" 


Old Testament? 


Figure 7. Seminar Follow-Up Survey Question 2 


are decidedly convinced that it is possible to maintain a dispensational hermeneutic 
while preaching Christ from the Old Testament (see figure 8). The significance of this 
response relates directly to the particular emphasis of this thesis-project on preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic. The discipline of 


dispensational hermeneutics and the practice of Christ-centered Old Testament 





A second encouraging response was that all but one of the seminar participants 


preaching are not mutually exclusive endeavors. 
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RESPONDENTS 


‘cod Not Comwinced 


On a scale of 1 to 10 (1 low; 10 high), how convinced are you that it is possible to 
maintain a dispensational perspective (particularly a literal hermeneutic) of Scripture 
and at the same time legitimately preach Christ from the Old Testament? 


Figure 8. Seminar Follow-Up Survey Question 6 


Finally, the survey revealed that the seminar participants believe the biblical and 
theological foundations presented in the seminar and in chapter two of this thesis 
provide a persuasive rationale for Christ-centered Old Testament preaching. The three 
biblical foundations are: (1) Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament; (2) the preaching 
of the apostles in the early church; and, (3) the use of the Old Testament in the New 
Testament. The theological framework for the seminar was based on four essential 
components: (1) a biblical view of the inspiration and necessity of all Scripture; (2) a 
hermeneutically sound interpretation of the Bible; (3) a view of theology that 
emphasizes the unity and continuity of Scripture; and (4) a biblical theology and practice 
of preaching. These biblical and theological foundations demonstrate that Christ- 
centered preaching of the Old Testament is embedded in the pages of divine Scripture, 


not simply contrived by individuals from a particular hermeneutical persuasion. 
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Limitations of the Survey and Seminar 

The primary purpose of my thesis-project seminar was to persuade pastors who 
ascribe to a dispensational hermeneutic to implement the practice of Christ-centered 
Old Testament preaching. While the immediate feedback from the seminar was positive 
and the results of the follow-up survey revealed receptivity and commitment to 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament, the survey generated one interesting 
inconsistency and yielded at least three identifiable limitations. 

As indicated above, all the seminar participants indicated that the seminar 
provided a persuasive rationale for preaching Christ from the Old Testament and 
encouraged them to incorporate a more Christ-centered approach to their Old 
Testament preaching. However, only half of the seminar participants said that showing 
where every Old Testament text stands in relationship to the person and work of Christ 
while preaching to a contemporary audience is of high importance (see figure 9). This 
slight inconsistency between the high level of commitment to Christ-centered Old 
Testament preaching and less commitment to showing where a text stands in 
relationship to the person and work of Christ suggests that perhaps greater clarity is 
needed regarding the definition and description of preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament.” Since understanding where an Old Testament text stands in relationship to 


Christ is inherent to the definition of Christ-centered preaching proposed in the 


2. Perhaps some of the survey respondents answered Question 11 with some reservation 
because of the use of the phrase “every Old Testament text.” 
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seminar, further explanation and demonstration of its practice appears necessary to 


underscore its importance and place in a sermon. 


tmpertant 


On a scale of 1 to 10 (1 low; 10 high), how important do you believe it is to show where 
every Old Testament text stands in relationship to the person and work of Jesus as you 
preach to a contemporary audience? 


RESPONDENTS 


Net important 


Figure 9. Seminar Follow-Up Survey Question 11 


At least three limitations surfaced upon review of the survey and reflection on 
the seminar. First, the nature of a one-day seminar is limited in its content and impact. 
The topic of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching is worthy of significantly more 
time and attention than a five-hour seminar can provide. Second, neither the seminar 
nor the survey included an opportunity for the seminar participants to share examples 
of their practice of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching to determine if their 
understanding and implementation of this focus parallels what was taught in the 
seminar. A corresponding third limitation was the inability to evaluate the participants’ 
Old Testament preaching prior to the seminar and following the seminar to see what 


impact the seminar specifically had on their preaching. The nature and structure of the 
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seminar did not lend itself to pre-evaluation or post-evaluation, so the only evidence 
regarding the actual impact of the seminar on the Old Testament preaching of the 
participants is their own perspective and self-evaluation. The opportunity to perform 
pre- and post-seminar sermon evaluation would have provided a more concrete method 


of determining the impact of the seminar. 


Synthesis of Thesis Studies 

Synthesizing hours of study, research, reading, and writing presents a real 
challenge, particularly for a topic with the breadth and depth of preaching Christ from 
the Old Testament. The preparation of each chapter of this thesis yielded invaluable 
insight and information that underscored the necessity of Christ-centered preaching. | 
will present four summary statements, one from each of the first four chapters, that 
articulate important conclusions developed through this thesis process. 

First, an accurate understanding of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching is 
foundational before its practice should be implemented or rejected. Based on the 
information presented in Chapter one, misconceptions and misapplications of this 
practice are prevalent, so a clearly articulated definition is essential. This thesis has 
argued for the following explanation of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching: a 
method of expository preaching that seeks to incorporate all the practices of expository 
preparation (exegesis built on a literal, grammatical, historical, literary-theological 
hermeneutic of the chosen passage in its original context) while giving significant 
consideration to how the text finds its ultimate significance in the redeeming work of 


God through Jesus Christ. Legitimate Christ-centered Old Testament preaching is 
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concerned with how the person and work of Christ impact the understanding and 
application of an Old Testament text for the contemporary believer. Proponents and 
critics alike can base their evaluation of the practice of Christ-centered Old Testament 
preaching on this objective definition and understanding. 

Second, substantial biblical evidence provides a convincing argument for a 
Christ-centered approach to preaching the Old Testament. Jesus’ perspective on the Old 
Testament is compelling.* The preaching of the apostles in the early church is 
persuasive.* The New Testament use of the Old Testament, particularly demonstrated in 
the book of Hebrews, is also convincing. The obvious challenge is trying to determine 
how these biblical evidences should influence and shape the hermeneutical and 
homiletical practices of modern preachers. At a minimum, pastors who are seeking to 
handle the Word of God with clarity and accuracy should consider the implications of 
the biblical evidence, regardless of their hermeneutical presuppositions. 

Third, the literature | reviewed on Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutics 
and homiletics establishes a sound, defensible, persuasive rationale for this perspective 
of preaching the Old Testament. The writings of Sidney Greidanus and Bryan Chapell are 
particularly articulate and practical. Dispensationalists seeking to preach the Old 
Testament with hermeneutical integrity and homiletical impact will be well-served by 
interacting with these two authors despite their roots in the soil of reformed theology. 


At the same time, there are several works cited in the literature review that provide 


3. | focus particularly on Luke 24:13-49 in Chapter 2. 


4. There is a lengthy discussion in Chapter 2 on the apostles’ preaching in Acts. 
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constructively critical counterpoints worthy of consideration and bring a measure of 
caution necessary to maintain a biblical and balanced approach to preaching Christ from 
the Old Testament. Privilege the Text! by Abraham Kuruvilla, is one resource that 
challenges christocentric interpretation with a candid, scholarly approach, offering a 
viable alternative called “christiconic” interpretation.*? Honest interaction with resources 
presenting different perspectives serves to challenge one’s thinking and sharpen one’s 
belief and practice. 

Finally, greater reflection on the unity of Scripture and a willingness to humbly 
and honestly acknowledge the weaknesses of one’s theological or hermeneutical system 
are essential elements to developing a Christ-centered approach to preaching the Old 
Testament. The apostle Paul warned, “Knowledge puffs up.”° Theological knowledge is 
good and hermeneutical conviction is important; however, growth is hindered when 
one arrives at the conclusion that his system and its implementation are flawless, or 
there is no need for improvement or adjustment. The survey research and seminar 
portion of this thesis project provided the encouraging insight that many committed 
dispensationalists are willing to embrace important concepts such as greater levels of 
continuity between the Old and New Testaments and a christocentric view of the Old 


Testament, even though these are traditionally non-dispensational perspectives. This 


5. While Kuruvilla does not ever provide a concise definition of his concept of christiconic 
interpretation, he describes it as, “Interpreting biblical pericopes in this fashion, to discern the divine 
demand that moves God’s people closer to Christlikeness and the eikav of God’s Son, is the essence of 
christiconic interpretation.” Abraham Kuruvilla, Privilege the Text!: A Theological Hermeneutic for 
Preaching (Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2013), 262. 


6. 1 Corinthians 8:1. 
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indicates that the central tenet of this thesis, encouraging a Christ-centered approach to 
preaching the Old Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic, is a realistic and 


obtainable goal. 


Thesis-Project Implications 

When | began my doctoral studies, | had no idea | would travel down the road of 
Christ-centered preaching of the Old Testament. Providentially, the Lord has used my 
exposure to this approach to transform my perspective and practice of preaching the 
Old Testament. It would be difficult to overstate the benefit of my studies in the “From 
the Study to the Pulpit” Doctor of Ministry program at Gordon-Conwell. In this final 
section of my thesis, | will share how this study has impacted my understanding and 
preaching of the Old Testament, briefly address some areas for further study, and 
conclude with the desired outcomes from this study for fellow dispensationalists. 

My study of Christ-centered Old Testament preaching proved invaluable and 
impactful in at least three significant ways. First, the Lord significantly deepened my love 
and appreciation for His Word, particularly the profound continuity centered on the 
person of Christ that pervades the entire corpus of Scripture. Second, my study has 
ignited a passion for preaching the Old Testament that | previously did not possess. 
Finally, | have become convinced that preaching Christ from the Old Testament in the 
hermeneutically and homiletically sound process presented in this thesis is not optional, 
but a biblical and theological necessity. 

Another aspect of studying at the doctoral level is realizing how little one 


actually knows in relation to the body of knowledge available and how much more there 
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is to learn. This is certainly true in the discussion of Christ-centered Old Testament 
preaching. Three areas for additional study and writing surfaced during my thesis 
project. First, further study is needed regarding the impact of biblical theology on 
dispensational Old Testament hermeneutics and homiletics, particularly how an 
emphasis on the continuity of Scripture and the redemptive narrative running from 
Genesis to Revelation can be integrated into dispensational interpretive principles. 
Second, since relatively little has been written from a dispensational perspective on 
Christ-centered Old Testament preaching, there would be great value to the 
development of scholarly writing in this area. Finally, a practical resource providing 
examples and illustrations of this preaching method would benefit pastors seeking to 


incorporate this practice. 


Concluding Thoughts 

The passion for this thesis first developed when | recognized the value of a 
Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament for my own preaching. However, my 
genuine desire is that the fruit of this study will extend beyond simply a personal 
benefit. One of my passions is for more pastors within dispensationalism to recognize 
the value and necessity of a Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament and begin 
to implement this practice into their preaching. A second passion is to teach and preach 
in such a way that men, women, and children who listen to a Christ-centered 


presentation of the Old Testament will develop for themselves a christocentric view of 
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the Old Testament. My ultimate passion is to proclaim Christ, so that “we may present 


everyone mature in Christ.”7 


7. Colossians 1:28 
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APPENDIX A—SURVEY OF CALVARY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY GRADUATES 


Doctoral Thesis Survey (administered electronically through SurveyMonkey.com) 
Preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a Dispensational Hermeneutic 


1. What years did you attend Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary? (ex. 1980 to 1984) 


2. What hermeneutical approach would you say best describes the instruction you 
received while you were at CBTS? (circle one) 

A. Classic/Traditional Dispensational C. Reformed 

B. Progressive Dispensational D. Redemptive-historical 


3. What amount of instruction do you recall receiving hermeneutically on the subject of 
seeing Christ in the Old Testament? 

A. None C. A fair amount 

B. A little D. A lot 


4. What amount of instruction do you recall receiving homiletically on the subject of 
preaching Christ from the Old Testament? 

A. None C. A fair amount 

B. A little D. Alot 


5. What percentage of your preaching during a typical year is from the Old Testament? 
(circle one) 
A. None B. Less than 25% C. 25-50% D. 51-75% 


E. More than 75% 


6. Have you incorporated Christ-centered preaching from the Old Testament into your 
ministry practice? (circle one) 

A. None C. A fair amount 

B. A little D. Alot 


7. If you have developed the practice of preaching Christ from the Old Testament, what 
influenced you in that direction? (choose as many as apply) 

A. Books/articles you have read 

B. Hearing other preachers 

C. Discussions with other pastors 

D. Your own reading of the Bible 

E. A change in hermeneutical approach 

F. Additional classwork or advanced degree studies 
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G. Other (please specify) 
H. | have not developed this practice 


8. What influence has your hermeneutical approach to Scripture had on how you preach 
the Old Testament? 

A. None C. A fair amount 

B. A little D. A lot 


9. Which would best describe your perspective on preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament? (choose all that apply) 

A. | don’t do it 

B. | would like to, but feel unequipped 

C. | have concerns about this approach to the OT 

D. There are a limited number of texts that seem to warrant this approach 

E. My hermeneutical perspective limits my acceptance of this approach to the OT 

F. | attempt to practice this as much as | can 

G. | think this is a misuse of the Old Testament 

H. Other (if you have an additional perspective, please specify) __ 
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APPENDIX B—SEMINAR FOR CALVARY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY PASTORS ON 


PREACHING CHRIST FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a Dispensational Hermeneutic 
A Seminar for Calvary Seminary Pastors 
Monday, May 13, 2019 


Seminar Description . . . 
This seminar is designed to discuss the subject of preaching Christ from the Old Testament by 
considering the rationale for this perspective and by providing usable models for this practice. 


Seminar Objectives... 


1. 


To provide clarity on what is meant by preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament. 


. To create a context for our discussion of preaching Christ from the Old 


Testament. 


. To establish a rationale for the need to preach Christ from the Old Testament. 
. To discuss the potential dangers associated with preaching Christ from the 


Old Testament. 


. To provide a valid and practical methodology for preaching Christ from the 


Old Testament. 


. To illustrate the process of preaching Christ from the Old Testament. 
. To encourage the practice of preaching Christ from the Old Testament in your 


preaching ministry. 


Introductory Thoughts .. . What are your thoughts about this? From the description of 
a commentary on the book of Joshua—Every Promise of Your Word: The Gospel 
According to Joshua by Rhett P. Dodson: 
The book of Joshua stands at a pivotal point in biblical history as the nation of 
Israel transitioned from a life of wandering in the wilderness to conquering and 
possessing Canaan, the land of promise. The God who redeemed his people from 
bondage in Egypt gave them a land of their own just as he swore to Abraham. 


From encampment on the eastern banks of the Jordan River to dramatic 
victories, a critical setback, and eventual settlement, the book of Joshua 
recounts key events in redemptive history, events that mark the fulfillment of 
God's gracious word, demonstrate Israel's weaknesses, and highlight the Lord's 
fidelity to every promise he had made. His covenant faithfulness reminds us that 
he is a God who can be trusted. His covenant fulfillment, in turn, points us to a 
greater Joshua, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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In Every Promise of Your Word, learn anew to rely on the God who keeps his 
every promise and see Jesus as he is revealed in the Scriptures of the Hebrew 
Bible. 


When we place the message of Joshua in its historical and redemptive context, 
then the relevance of this book for the twenty-first-century church becomes 
clear. Beyond just being an interesting relic of ancient Jewish history, what we 
find in this old covenant book is a profoundly Christian message. God not only 
kept and fulfilled his land promises through Joshua; he also keeps and fulfills his 
promises of salvation and of a new heavens and new earth, through our Lord 
Jesus. And God intends for his faithfulness to Christ to elicit faithfulness from his 
people as well. 


Choose whom you will serve. Like Israel assembled at Shechem to renew the 
covenant, a choice lies before you. Will you be faithful to Jesus, the one who has 
been faithful for you? 


The book of Joshua is a promise of hope and a call to repentance that the church 
needs to hear. With faithful interpretation, holy imagination, skillful illustration, 
and spiritual illumination, Dodson opens up the biblical text so that we see not 
just ancient Israel, but ourselves and the Lord Jesus.”? 


Establishing Important Definitions... 
1. Defining Expository Preaching 

*Walter Kaiser: “Expository preaching is that method of proclaiming the 
Scriptures that takes as a minimum one paragraph of Biblical text (in 
prose narrative or its equivalent in other literary genre) and derives 
from that text both the shape (i.e. the main points and subpoints of the 
sermon) and the content (i.e. the substance, ideas, and principles) of the 
message itself.” 


*Haddon Robinson: “The communication of a biblical concept, derived 
from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and literary 
study of a passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the 
personality and experience of the preacher, then through the preacher, 
applies to the hearers.”? 


1. This description is found on Amazon’s website at https://www.amazon.com/Every-Promise- 


Your-Rhett-Dodson/dp/1848716699. 





2. Walter Kaiser, “The Crisis in Expository Preaching Today,” 





3. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2001), 21. 
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*Mark Dever: “Preaching which takes for the point of a sermon the point 
of a particular passage of Scripture.”* 


2. Defining Preaching Christ from the Old Testament: a method of expository 
preaching that seeks to incorporate all the practices of expository preparation 
while giving significant consideration to how the text finds its ultimate 
meaning and significance in the redeeming work of God through Jesus Christ. 

(1) The focus of preaching Christ is “preaching sermons which 
authentically integrate the message of the text with the climax of 
God’s revelation in the person, work, and/or teaching of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the New Testament.”° 


(2) Bryan Chapell argues that “Christ-centered preaching rightly 
understood does not seek to discover where Christ is mentioned in 
every text but to disclose where every text stands in relation to Christ. 
The goal of the preacher is not to find novel ways of identifying Christ 
in every text (or naming Jesus in every sermon) but to show how 
each text manifests God’s grace in order to prepare and enable his 
people to embrace the hope provided by Christ.”® 


3. Defining Dispensational Theology/Hermeneutics 
*Historically, dispensational theology recognizes the sovereign rule of 

God over stages of revelation called dispensations. Dispensational 
theology has been characterized by three key tenets: (1) an emphasis on 
literal rather than figurative interpretation, including prophetic 
literature (dispensationalists have historically ascribed to a literal, 
grammatical-historical hermeneutic); (2) the recognition of 
dispensations (rather than biblical covenants) as the primary 
arrangement by which God regulates his relationship with man and as 
the principle lens through which Scripture should be interpreted; and, 
(3) recognizing and maintaining a distinction between Israel and the 
Church. 


*Two primary groups have developed within dispensational theology: 
(1) classic dispensationalists, who place emphasis on the uniqueness of 
each dispensation and (2) progressive dispensationalists, who 
emphasize the successive and progressive nature of revelation in each 
dispensation. 


4. Mark Dever, Nine Marks of a Healthy Church (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2013), 40. 


5. Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 
10. 


6. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 279. 
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Providing a Context for our Seminar... 
1. Our shared experience at Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary. 
*The evaluation of our hermeneutical and homiletical training based on 
personal experience and the online survey. 
*The impact of our dispensational hermeneutic/theology on preaching 
the OT. 


2. My own experience in doctoral studies at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary. 


3. Impact of numerous New Testament texts (to be discussed in the next 
section). 


4. Reading several books and articles: 

*Christ-Centered Preaching and Christ-Centered Sermons by Bryan 
Chapell 

*Preaching Christ from the Old Testament by Sidney Greidanus 

*Walking with Jesus through His Word by Dennis Johnson 

*Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture by Graeme 
Goldsworthy 

*Biblical Theology in the Life of the Church by Michael Lawrence 

*Preaching by Tim Keller 

*“When Christ Replaces God at the Center of Preaching” by Ken Langely, 
The Journal of Evangelical Homiletics Society, March, 2009 (9:1). 

*“Creatively Moving to the Cross: Adopting the Goal while Adjusting the 
Method of Early Christian Preaching” by Randal E. Pelton, presented at 
the Evangelical Homiletics Society Conference in October 2011. 

*Privilege the Text! by Abraham Kuruvilla 


5. Listening to Christ-centered preaching: 
*Tim Keller—former pastor of Redeemer Presbyterian Church in 
Manhattan, NY 
*Bryan Chapell—pastor of Grace Presbyterian Church and author of 
Christ-Centered Preaching and Christ-Centered Sermons. 


A Rationale for Preaching Christ from the Old Testament... 

1. Biblical/Scriptural Foundations. | believe a careful reading of the New Testament 
produces at least three strong arguments for preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament: (1) Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament; (2) the preaching of the 
apostles in the early church; and, (3) the use of the Old Testament in the New. 

1.1. Jesus’ perspective on the Old Testament 
*The ministry of Jesus was marked by His use of the whole Old Testament 
canon to teach about Himself, His earthly mission, and His redemptive 
work. Early in His discussions with the religious leaders of His day, Jesus 
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unequivocally stated that the OT Scriptures bore witness to Him (John 
5:39). He confronted the religious leaders about their failure to believe 
what Moses had written about Him (John 5:40). Later in John’s Gospel, 
Jesus again rebuked the religious leaders for their failure to believe 
what their “father” Abraham knew and believed about Him (John 8:52- 
58). 


*Jesus’ post-resurrection conversation with two despondent disciples on 
the seven-mile journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus provides important 
insight into His perspective of the Old Testament—Luke 24:13-49. First, 
Jesus challenged the disciples that their disappointment and confusion 
was a direct result of their failure “to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken!” (24:25). Then, He “interpreted (diermeneusen—“to translate or 
interpret”) to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself,” 
starting “with Moses” and continuing through “all the Prophets” (24:27). 
Later, Jesus continued His exposition of the Old Testament with a larger 
gathering of His followers, speaking to them about the fulfillment of 
“the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms” (24:44), which 
represented the whole canon in the Jewish understanding of the 
Hebrew Scripture. While there is no textual evidence to suggest “all the 
Scripture” means every text, every story, and every character, there is 
indisputable evidence that every part of the Old Testament points to 
Christ. Jesus clearly presents His life as both the interpretation and 
actualization of the Old Testament as a whole. 


1.2. The Apostles’ Preaching in the Early Church 
*Throughout the book of Acts, the apostles repeatedly rehearsed the 
biblical metanarrative and regularly referred to Old Testament texts 
when speaking of Jesus. 


*Consider Peter’s preaching: 

*Acts 2:25-28—pointing to Christ by quoting David from Psalm 
16:8-11. 

*Acts 2:31—pointing to Christ by arguing that David “foresaw and 
spoke about the resurrection of the Christ.” 

*Acts 3:17-26—pointing to Christ as the fulfillment of the 
prophets, Moses’ words in Deuteronomy 18:15, and the 
promises made by God to Abraham. 

*Acts 10:43—pointing to Christ as the One to whom the prophets 
bore witness. 


*Consider Philip’s encounter with the Ethiopian eunuch in Acts 8:26-40. 
The eunuch’s question about his reading of Isaiah 53 was, “About 
whom, | ask you, does the prophet say this, about himself or about 
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someone else?” (8:34). Philip “opened his mouth, and beginning with 
this Scripture he told him the good news about Jesus” (8:35). 


*Consider Paul’s preaching: 

*Acts 13:23—pointing to Christ as the offspring of David that 
fulfilled God’s promise to his people as he rehearsed the history 
of the Jewish nation from Egypt to David while in Antioch in 
Pisidia. 

*Acts 26:23—pointing to Christ while giving his defense before 
Agrippa as the one of whom “the prophets and Moses” spoke. 

*Acts 28:23—pointing to Christ while in Rome as he was “trying to 
convince them about Jesus both from the Law of Moses and from 
the Prophets.” 


1.3. The New Testament Use of the Old Testament 

*There are at least 1,604 New Testament citations of 1,276 different Old 
Testament passages. 229 of 260 New Testament chapters have at least 
two citations or specific references to the Old Testament. Another 19 
chapters have one citation, leaving only 12 chapters in the entire New 
Testament without a specific Old Testament reference! About 32 
percent of the New Testament is composed of Old Testament 
quotations and/or allusions.’ 


*G.K. Beale, a leading scholar on the New Testament use of the Old, 
argues that one presupposition that seems to underlie the New 
Testament’s writers’ interpretation of the Old Testament is, “the age of 
eschatological fulfillment has come in Christ . .. One deduction from this 
premise is that Christ is the goal toward which the OT pointed and is 
the end-time center of redemptive history, which is the key to 
interpreting the earlier portions of the OT and its promises.” Beale also 
suggests that “History is unified by a wise and sovereign plan so that the 
earlier parts are designed to correspond and point to the later parts.” 


*Consider the book of Hebrews. The author views his letter as a “word of 
exhortation” (13:22), providing a powerful illustration of a first-century 
“sermon” rooted in a Christ-centered Old Testament hermeneutic that 
shaped the author’s homiletical presentation to his contemporary 
audience. Hebrews begins by telling its readers that Old Testament 
biblical revelation finds its climax in the person of Jesus (1:1-2). The 


7. Sidney Greidanus, 185. 


8. G.K. Beale, Handbook on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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remainder of the opening chapter is filled with OT quotations from the 
Psalms, the Prophets, and the Law, which the author understood as 
pointing to Christ (Psalm 2:7 in 1:5; 2 Samuel 7:14 in 1:5; Deuteronomy 
32:43 in 1:6; Psalm 104:4 in 1:7; Psalm 45:6-7 in 1:8-9; Psalm 102:25- 
27 in 1:10-12; Psalm 110:1 in 1:13). As Hebrews unfolds, the author 
points to key OT figures and themes, such as Moses, Joshua, Abraham, 
the priestly orders of Aaron, Melchizedek, the Levites, and the old 
covenant sacrificial system, demonstrating how each one points to the 
need for something, that is Someone, greater. While Hebrews is 
grounded in deep theological reflection of the redemptive work of Christ 
visibly foreshadowed and predicted throughout the Old Testament, it 
incorporates practical exhortation and application to show how and why 
the truths about Christ transform the lives of its readers. Theologian 
Dennis Johnsons says: 
The preacher to the Hebrews, however, did not assume that he 
had discharged his duty to his first-century congregation when he 
had made a convincing case from the Old Testament Scriptures 
that Jesus surpasses prophets, Moses, Aaron, tabernacle and 
sacrifices, Canaan, and Sinai. He did not assume that the Holy 
Spirit would mystically disclose to his hearers the response they 
should make to the majestic truths unfolded in his theological 
discourse. Rather, he saw himself as the pastoral means by which 
the Spirit would shepherd Christ’s sheep, showing them from the 
great truths of divine grace the shape of their grateful response in 
persistent faith. He summoned them not only to persevering trust 
in Jesus but also to mutual encouragement (Heb. 3:12-13; 10:24- 
25; 12:12-16), peace and sexual purity (12:14-17; 13:4), 
hospitality, generosity, and contentment (13:2, 5-6), hopeful 
endurance of suffering (12:3-11), and other concrete actions 
flowing from faith.? 


2. Theological Foundations. The theological framework on which this seminar is built is 
composed of four essential components: (1) a biblical view of the inspiration and 
necessity of al/ Scripture; (2) a hermeneutically sound interpretation of the Bible; (3) a 
view of theology that emphasizes the unity and continuity of Scripture; and, (4) a 
biblically-based theology and practice of preaching. 

2.1. A Biblical Theology of Inspiration 


*We affirm the divine origin and the spiritual benefit of a// of Scripture (2 
Timothy 3:16), both for salvation (2 Timothy 3:15) and for sanctification 
(2 Timothy 3:16-17). Interestingly, the “Scripture” and “sacred writings” 


9. Dennis Johnson, Him We Proclaim: Preaching Christ from All the Scriptures (Philipsburg, NJ: 
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to which Paul referred at that point in time were largely, if not 
exclusively, the Old Testament Scriptures. 


*Jesus affirmed the inspiration and authority of Scripture by His frequent 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures (Matthew 4:4,7,10), His submission 
to its teaching (John 5:31), and by His recognition of the truthfulness of 
the words spoken by His Father (John 17:17). 


*This understanding of the Bible requires a commitment to all of 
Scripture and a commitment to handle the inspired Scripture for the 
purposes designed by God. Both the Old and New Testaments are God’s 
authoritative Word to us, have meaning and significance to 
contemporary believers, and must be an integral part of the preaching 
practice within the modern church. 


2.2. A Biblical Theology of Interpretation 

*The God-breathed nature of Scripture demands the application of sound 
interpretive guidelines to discover the meaning God intended to deliver 
in the text. The interpretive method that characterizes post- 
Reformation biblical hermeneutics within theologically conservative 
circles, including dispensational hermeneutics, is the literal, 
grammatical-historical method of interpretation. Literal interpretation 
assigns to each word or group of words in the text the meaning it would 
have in its normal usage while resisting the temptation to import 
meaning from outside the text. Grammatical interpretation gives 
attention to how words are knit together through sentences and 
paragraphs by considering key elements such as word choice and 
syntax. Historical interpretation focuses on the context, setting, and 
circumstances in which the original Scripture text was written and how 
the world of the text influences its meaning. 


*An additional emphasis recognized by progressive dispensational 
theologians such as Craig Blaising and Darrell Bock is /iterary-theological 
interpretation. The literary focus addresses the impact of the genre of a 
text and how genre conveys its message in a unique way. The 
theological focus recognizes the importance of considering each 
individual text in light of the whole of Scripture and how the unity of 
Scripture shapes each individual text. This additional hermeneutical 
principle lays the groundwork for Christ-centered preaching within the 
framework of a dispensational hermeneutic. 
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2.3. The Discipline of Biblical Theology 
*The discipline of biblical theology “seeks to uncover and articulate the 
unity of all biblical texts taken together.” 2° Author and pastor Michael 
Lawrence defines biblical theology as “the attempt to tell the whole 
story of the whole Bible as Christian Scripture.” ++ 


*Walter Kaiser argues that “Biblical theology must be a twin of 
exegesis.”!* Bryan Chapell suggests that “the insights of biblical theology 
are as critical for preachers who want to expound a text as are the 
contributions of all other features of exegesis.” 1? Theologians and 
homileticians who recognize the value of biblical theology are 
suggesting that all texts should be considered in light of the whole and 
be communicated in a way that places the text within the overarching 
narrative of Scripture. 


2.4. A Biblical Theology of Preaching 

*Basic to a biblical theology of preaching is the commitment simply to say 
what God has said in His Word (Ezra 7:10). The Old Testament prophets 
understood that their mission was to speak God’s words to His people 
(Isaiah 6:8-13; Jeremiah 1:4-12; Ezekiel 2:1-7). The apostle Paul charged 
his protégé Timothy with the foundational task of preaching the word (2 
Timothy 4:2). In Colossians 1:24-29, Paul states that he was given a 
stewardship “from God... for you, to make the word of God fully 
known.” These texts, among others, provide a foundation for the 
practice of expository preaching. 


*Expository preaching includes two key components: (1) the biblical 
preacher must be concerned with the original meaning of the text, and 
(2) the biblical preacher must communicate and apply the text to his 
contemporary audience. This second component means that a biblical 
preacher must consider where the audience stands in relation to 
the text. Modern preachers are preaching to the Church. Since the Old 
Testament is for the Church as much as the New Testament, both 
testaments should be part of the regular preaching ministry of the 
Church. Yet, because Christ has come as the fulfillment of God’s 


10. D. A. Carson, “Systematic Theology and Biblical Theology,” in New Dictionary of Biblical 
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redemptive plan, His entrance onto the stage of redemptive history has 
an undeniable influence on how we view, understand, and apply the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Preaching the Old Testament to the Church 
without consideration of Christ disconnects the text from the redeeming 
work of God in Christ that unifies Scripture. 


*Paul understood that his responsibility was to make Christ known to the 
Colossian believers: “Him we proclaim, warning everyone and teaching 
everyone with all wisdom, that we may present everyone mature in 
Christ” (1:28). Other texts in Paul’s letters (Ephesians 3:8-9; 1 
Corinthians 2:2) indicate Paul understood that his responsibility was 
to proclaim the truth of Scripture with a Christ-centered focus. Paul’s 
words to these first-century churches argue for a theology of biblical 
preaching that puts Christ at the center of our proclamation, including 
preaching from the Old Testament. 


The Challenges Associated with Preaching Christ from the Old Testament... 
1. There are dangers inherent to preaching Christ from the Old Testament: 

*There is the danger of allegorical interpretation: trying to find some hidden or 
symbolic meaning in a text that was not intended by the author. “Allegorical 
interpretations even of true allegories can be misleading, either in incorrectly 
identifying the corresponding elements in the referent or in identifying 
corresponding elements where no correspondence was originally intended.” * 
While there are allegorical texts in the Old Testament (i.e. 2 Sam. 12:1-4; Is. 5:1- 
5, etc.), there have been significant abuses in allegorical interpretation (i.e. the 
wood of the ark was intended to symbolize the wood of the cross; the scarlet 
cord of Rahab used to rescue her family symbolizing the blood of Jesus that 
rescues sinners; the five smooth stones of David in 1 Samuel 17 symbolize our 
use of the Word of God to defeat the giants of sin in our lives, etc.). We do not 
have the freedom to twist a text to make it say what we want, even if the 
intention is to talk about Jesus. 


*There is the danger of typologizing: “overextending the use of typology by 
searching for types in rather incidental details in the text (ex. Isaac carrying the 
wood is a type of Jesus carrying the cross).”'° We know that there are legitimate 
types from the Old Testament identified in the New Testament (Jonah—Matt. 
12:40; Moses—Heb. 3:5-6; 1 Cor. 10:6), and that typological interpretation can 
be used appropriately to show relationships between “events, persons and 
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institutions recorded in biblical texts (ex. the story, as a whole, of Genesis 22:1- 
19).”1© However, we need to anchor “Christological meaning to the meaning of 
the preaching portion”*’ and not to the details of the narrative or text (unless 
there is an explicit statement or reason to do so—like Paul did in 1 Corinthians 
10:4 alluding to Exodus 17:1-7). 


*There is the danger of Christomonism: preaching Christ in isolation from God. 
We must remember that the Scripture is Trinitarian, and that the focus of 
Christ-centered preaching is the redemptive work of God in Christ through the 
enablement of the Holy Spirit.1® 


*There is the danger of misunderstanding: the goal of Christ-centered preaching 
is not simply to mention the name “Jesus” or talk about Christ, but “to preach 
Christ in such a way that people will be attracted to him and put their faith, 
trust, and hope in him.”*9 


2. There are dangers inherent to not preaching Christ from the Old Testament: 
*There is the danger of moralizing the Old Testament: providing sermons on 

good and bad conduct that are designed to reform behavior. The emphasis is 
placed on behavior and the exhortation tends to be rooted in human ability to 
maintain a certain set of rules or guidelines. For example, a sermon on David’s 
moral failure from 2 Samuel 11 might espouse the following ideas: 

(1) Don’t be in places you shouldn’t be (11:1). 

(2) Don’t look at things you shouldn’t look at (11:2-3). 

(3) Don’t give in to temptations you face (11:4-5). 

(4) Don’t cover your sin when you give in to temptation (11:6-25). 


While these may be helpful principles for life, we should consider whether this 
is really the purpose and point of this text, and also recognize that points such 
as these devoid of any mention of Christ’s work in our life to accomplish these 
principles are nothing more than moralistic truths that a believer may strive to 
live out on his/her own. Bryan Chapell refers to the dangers of “be good” 
sermons or “be disciplined” sermons, as they may unwittingly communicate 
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that while we are saved by grace, our obedience keeps us in God’s grace and 
makes us acceptable to Him on a daily basis. “Exhortations for moral behavior 
apart from the work of the Savior degenerate into mere Pharisaism, even if 
preachers advocate the actions with selected biblical evidence and a good 
intent.”2° 


*There is the danger of human-centered preaching: Bryan Chapell identifies “be 
like” sermons as those that “focus the attention of listeners on the 
accomplishments of a particular biblical character.”*+ Much “biographical” 
preaching fails to point listeners to the fact that righteous acts we should rightly 
esteem and seek to emulate in our lives can only be accomplished in our lives 
through the grace that is provided to us in and through Christ. “Be [like] 
messages are not wrong in themselves; they are wrong messages by 
themselves. Thus, instruction in biblical behavior barren of redemptive truth 
only wounds.” 22 


*There is the danger of preaching sub-Christian messages: “/f you preach a 
sermon that would be acceptable to the members of a Jewish synagogue... 
there is something radically wrong with it. Preaching, when truly Christian, is 
distinctive. And what makes it distinctive is the all-pervading presence of a 
saving and sanctifying Christ. Jesus Christ must be at the heart of every 
sermon that you preach.”?? 


Preaching Christ from the Old Testament: Clarifications, Methods, and Examples... 
1. Clarifying the Concept of Preaching Christ from the Old Testament 
*It is important to be reminded that preaching Christ from the OT is NOT an 
attempt to “discover where Christ is mentioned in every text but to disclose 
where every text stands in relation to Christ.”** 


*This method of preaching has been given several different “names” that are 
essentially suggesting the same focus on Christ: 
*Bryan Chapell: “Christ-centered preaching,” “grace-directed 
preaching,” or a “redemptive approach to preaching.” The 
purpose or goal is “to show how each text manifests God’s grace 
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in order to prepare and enable his people to embrace the hope 
provided by Christ.”2° 


*Sidney Greidanus, Dennis Johnson, Edmund Clowney, Tim Keller, 
Graeme Goldsworthy: these men typically refer to this method 
as “preaching Christ from the Old Testament” or the “historical- 
redemptive Christocentric method.” Listen to how Greidanus 
explains this method of preaching the Old Testament: 

The christocentric method complements the theocentric 
method of interpreting the Old Testament by seeking to do 
justice to the fact that God’s story of bringing his kingdom 
on earth is centered in Christ: Christ the center of 
redemptive history, Christ the center of the Scriptures. In 
preaching any part of Scripture, one must understand its 
message in the light of that center, Jesus Christ. It should 
be clear by now that our concern is not to preach Christ to 
the exclusion of the “whole counsel of God” but rather to 
view the whole counsel of God, with all its teachings, laws, 
prophecies, and visions, in the light of Jesus Christ. At the 
same time, it should be evident that we must not read the 
incarnate Christ back into the Old Testament text, which 
would be eisegesis, but that we should look for legitimate 
ways of preaching Christ from the Old Testament in the 
context of the New. Redemptive-historical interpretation 
seeks to understand an Old Testament passage first in its 
own historical-cultural context. Only after we have heard a 
passage the way Israel heard it can we move on to 
understand this message in the broad contexts of the 
whole canon and the whole of redemptive history.° 


*At least two other perspectives of Old Testament preaching have surfaced as 
counterpoints to Christ-centered preaching. The Christotelic approach suggests 
that New Testament writers used creative (midrashic) interpretive principles to 
demonstrate from the Old Testament that Jesus is the ultimate goal of Israel’s 
history.2’ The Christiconic approach of Abraham Kuruvilla suggests that 
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every preaching text “bears a divine demand that must be met by the child of 
God.” Since Jesus is the only one who completely meets the demands of God, 
every text is calling us to some facet of Christlikeness. “In fulfilling the divine 
demand, text by text, a believer becomes progressively more Christ-like as the 
divine demands of pericopes are sequentially met.” 2° 


*An Exercise: Learning to think redemptively/Christocentrically as you consider 
a text’s “big idea.” 
*Genesis 3:1-24 *Genesis 22:1-19 *Exodus17:1-7 *Psalm 77 


2. Proposed methods of Preaching Christ from the Old Testament 
*The method proposed by Sidney Greidanus:2? 
1) Select a textual unit with an eye to congregational needs. 
*The text should be a literary unit and contain a vital theme. 


2) Read and reread the text in its literary context. 

*Jot down initial questions that you need to answer in further 
study. 

3) Outline the structure of the text. 

*Mark major units (movements, scenes, etc.) of thought, being 
sensitive to literary genre. 

4) Interpret the text in its own historical setting. 

*This is historical, grammatical study of the text, which includes 
language study and consultation of commentaries. The goal is to 
discover what the text is revealing about God and His 
relationship to His people. 

5) Formulate the text’s theme and goal. 

*The theme is a brief sentence that summarizes the message of 
the text to its original audience. A theme, or big idea, includes 
both the subject of the text (what the text is talking about) and 
the complements (what the text is saying about what it is talking 
about). 

*The goal is to determine what the original author was trying to 
accomplish for his original hearers—warning, teaching, 
persuading, encouraging, etc. 


connections that serve their contemporary purpose and context. Pete Enns, “For Those of You Wondering 
Why | Interpret the Bible the Way | Do (Which | Assume Means the Entire Internet).” 
https://peteenns.com/interpret-the-bible-the-way-i-do/. 
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6) Understand the message in the contexts of canon and redemptive 
history. 

*Consider: How does this text relate to the rest of the canon of 
Scripture and the redemptive work of God throughout the Bible? 

*Consider the relationship of this text to the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. What does this passage mean in the light of Jesus 
Christ to our contemporary audience? Greidanus suggests 7 
potential ways to explore preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament: (1) redemptive-historical progression; (2) promise- 
fulfillment; (3) typology; (4) analogy; (5) longitudinal themes; (6) 
New Testament references; (7) contrast. 

7) Formulate the sermon theme and goal. 

*The theme of your sermon should be the same as the original 
author and your goal should be in harmony with the goal of the 
original author. 

8) Select a suitable sermon form. 

*Select a sermon form that reflects the text (narrative, didactic, 

inductive, deductive) and helps achieve the goal of the sermon. 
9) Prepare a sermon outline. 

*This is often referred to as the homiletical outline. It should 
reflect the structure of the text developed in #3, all supporting 
the theme of the text. Introductions should expose the need for 
the sermon and conclusions should finalize the goal of the 
sermon. 

10) Write the sermon in oral style. 

*Write like you would say it. There is much discussion about the 
concept and value of sermon manuscripts and their role in 
preparation and delivery. You need to determine what will serve 
your listeners and what will help you as the preacher. 


*The method proposed by Bryan Chapell:2° 

1) Spiritual Preparation: Piety, Planning, and Prayer 

2) Identify the Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) of the passage. “The Fallen 
Condition Focus (FCF) is the mutual human condition that 
contemporary believers share with those to or about whom the text 
was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s people to 
glorify and enjoy him.”?+ Determining an FCF helps reveal a text’s 
purpose and ultimately a sermon’s purpose, as it identifies some 
aspect of human brokenness and how the grace of God (in Christ) 
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addresses that brokenness. Identifying the FCF automatically orients 
the message in a redemptive direction. 


Specify the Christ Focus. “We need to dispense with attempts to make 
Jesus magically, figuratively, or allegorically appear in every biblical 
account by insisting that a text somehow refers to the incarnate Christ 
even when there is no evidence in the text. Proper exposition does not 
discover its Christ focus by disposing of a passage or by imposing Jesus 
ona text but by discerning the place and the roles of a text in the entire 
revelations of God’s redemptive plan, which is ultimately fulfilled in 
Christ (2 Cor. 1:20; Rev. 22:13).”%* 


Discern the Redemptive Purpose. “Theocentric preaching is Christ- 
centered preaching because to proclaim God as he has revealed himself 
is to make known the providing nature and character that are eternally 
manifested in Christ (Heb. 13:8).7? Chapell offers a three-step 
procedure to determine the redemptive purpose, leading to Christ- 
centered exposition: (1) Identify the redemptive principles evident in 
the text, either aspects of the divine nature that provide redemption or 
aspects of the human nature that require redemption; (2) determine 
what application these redemptive principles were to have in the lives 
of the original hearers/readers of the text; and, (3) apply the 
redemptive principles to contemporary lives in light of common human 
characteristics or conditions the contemporary believers share with the 
original audience.*4 


3) Research the Text (history, grammar, context, etc.) 

4) Consider Specific Applications 

5) Collect Developmental Matter (explanation; illustration) 

6) Create a Homiletical Outline (proposition; main points, etc.) 

*Consider the benefit of an exegetical and theological outline 
before you develop the homiletical outline. 

7) Place Developmental Matter in Outline 

8) Write Sermon Body 

9) Write Conclusion and Introduction 

10) Reduce to Outline; Practice; Pray; Preach?° 
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*Some simple steps you can take toward a Christ-centered approach to 
preaching the Old Testament within a dispensational hermeneutic: 

1) Continue to practice a literal, grammatical, historical hermeneutic and 
sound exegesis. 

2) Continue to practice expository homiletical skills that seek to 
effectively communicate the meaning of the passage to your 
contemporary audience. 

3) In your preparation, consider how the Old Testament texts fits within 

the broader redemptive storyline of the Bible that finds its culmination 
in the person and work of Christ. Consider connection points such as a 
promise (i.e. Gen. 3:15), a symbol or type (i.e. the bronze snake in 
Numbers 23; Jesus as the second Adam), a prophecy (i.e. Isaiah 7:14), 
an “office” or “title” (i.e. prophet, priest, king), a theme (i.e. temple, 
judgment), or ideas related to redemption and salvation (i.e. 
Passover).°° 

4) Determine how you are going to point people to Christ as their only 
hope for salvation (Acts 4:12) and for sanctification (2 Corinthians 3:12- 
18). This may be part of the explanation of the text if it legitimately 

allows, an appropriate illustration connected to the text, and/or the 
application/significance of the text. 


3. Examples of Preaching Christ from the Old Testament 
*Greidanus on Genesis 22:1-19 
*Gahman on Job 


Conclusion. . . Colossians 1:24-29: 

24 Now | rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and in my flesh | am filling up what is 
lacking in Christ's afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the church, 25 of which | 
became a minister according to the stewardship from God that was given to me for you, 
to make the word of God fully known, 7&the mystery hidden for ages and generations 
but now revealed to his saints. 2”? To them God chose to make known how great among 
the Gentiles are the riches of the glory of this mystery, which is Christ in you, the hope 
of glory. 2 Him we proclaim, warning everyone and teaching everyone with all wisdom, 
that we may present everyone mature in Christ. 2° For this | toil, struggling with all his 
energy that he powerfully works within me. 


36. Adapted from an article by Kevin Halloran, “A Simple Guide for Seeing How the Old 
Testament Points to Jesus Christ.” Leadership Resources, February 16, 2015. 
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Example of Christ-centered preaching—Genesis 22:1-19 
Sidney Greidanus 


1. Select a textual unit with an eye to congregational needs. 
*Genesis 22:1-19 
v. 1—“After these things” 
v. 20—“Now after these things” 


*Two distinct parts appear: vv. 1-14—narrative of God testing Abraham 
vv. 15-18—monologue of God blessing Abraham 


2. Read and reread the text in its literary context. 
*Context—after many years of waiting, Isaac is born; Ishmael is sent away and 
Abraham and Sarah have just one child (ch. 21); Sarah’s death and burial (ch. 
23) 


*Questions: 
*Why would God call for human sacrifice? 
*Where is Moriah and why was a three day journey necessary? 
*Why isn’t Sarah mentioned in the text? 
*What made Abraham say the things he said (v. 5; v. 8)? 
*Why would Isaac allow himself to be sacrificed? 
*Who is the angel of the Lord (v. 11)? 
*Why did God use a divine oath (v. 16)? 
*What does it mean when “all nations of the earth will be blessed (wv. 17- 
18)?” 
*Why does it just say Abraham returned (v. 19)? 


3. Outline the structure of the text. 
*The story is a narrative, so we will lay out the structure according to a narrative 
plot line: 
Background/Setting: 22:1 
Conflict: 22:2 
Rising Action: 22:3-8 
Climax: 22:9-10 
Resolution: 22:11-14 
Outcome: 22:15-19 


4. Interpret the text in its own historical setting. 
*Some literary features: 
1. Hebrew narratives usually have two characters per scene, so 
identifying the characters can help us determine the focus of the story 
2. Note the pace of the story—slows down in wv. 9-11 
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3. Repetitions—son, only son terminology (w. 2, 12, 16); theme of 


provision (vw. 8, 13,14) 


4. Note chiastic structure of Abraham story—Greidanus—p. 300 


*Consider the questions—To whom was this written? When? Why? 


*Consider the theocentric aspects of the story: 
*God has the first word and the last 
*God is evident throughout (vv. 1,8,9,12,14,15) 


5. Formulate the text’s theme and goal. 
*Ask: What is God’s message to Israel by way of this story—what is the point to 


them? 


*Identifying with Abraham: Whenever the sovereign God tests the faith 


of His people, He expects unquestioning, trusting obedience. 


*Identifying with Isaac: The Lord provides a ram for the sacrifice so that 


Isaac may live. 


*Possible goals: 


1. 


4. 


To teach Israel that it lives only by the grace of God’s covenant 
faithfulness. 


. To move Israel to gratitude for the Lord’s grace in providing a 


substitute sacrifice. 


. To encourage Israel to fully trust that God will remain faithful to His 


covenant by providing redemption. 
To challenge Israel to committed obedience regardless of the test. 


6. Understand the message in the contexts of canon and redemptive history. 
*What themes are reflected in the text that have canonical and redemptive 
significance? 


1. 
2. 


pS 


God’s provision of a sacrifice. 
The concept of substitutionary atonement—could the ram be 
considered a type of Christ? 


. The line of the Messiah is in jeopardy. 
. The promise of the blessing to nations is emphasized. 
. The theme of a son, the only son, being sacrificed—is there an analogy 


to be made of Him giving His son as a substitute offering so that His 
people could live? 


. The contrast of this story—God made the supreme sacrifice that He 


prevented Abraham from making. 


7. Formulate the sermon theme and goal. 
*Possible theme: The Lord provides a sacrificial lamb so that His people may live 
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*Possible goal: To encourage God’s people to fully trust and obey their faithful 
Lord who provides their salvation. 


8. Select a suitable sermon form. 
*Presented in a narrative form—perhaps better told inductively, where the point 
comes at the end rather than the beginning. 


9. Prepare a sermon outline. 
*Possible structure: 
Point #1: Setting, Conflict, and Rising Action 
*Address Abraham’s actions and possible 
questions/doubts 
*Discuss Isaac’s question and Abraham’s response 
Point #2: Climax and Resolution 
*Note Abraham’s actions 
*Discuss God’s provision 
*Give the point of the sermon: God provides so His 
people can live. 
Point #3: Christ-centered focus and personal applications. 


10. Write the sermon in oral style. 
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Example of Christ-centered preaching—Job 42: When “Who!” 
Overwhelms “Why?” 
Troy Gahman 


Introduction... 

Riding home from work on Friday, turned on the radio to listen to some sports talk and 
guess what they were talking about on sports talk radio on Friday? Why does God allow 
suffering in the world? | was shocked—I couldn’t believe that was what they were 
talking about on 97.5 the Fanatic on a Friday afternoon sports talk show. As you can 
imagine, there were all kinds of opinions and perspectives being shared. But it served to 
reinforce in my mind that the dilemma of the book of Job is a question that haunts both 
believers and unbelievers alike. The particular issue in the book of Job is innocent 
suffering. It’s the kind of suffering that comes to the life of someone who is sincerely 
seeking to walk with God. It’s suffering that humanly speaking makes absolutely no 
sense and seems to have no rational explanation to it. This may be the situation you find 
yourself in right now. This was the situation that Job found himself in—he was described 
as an upright man who feared God and hated evil. But God gave Satan permission to 
touch Job’s life, and in a matter of days, Job lost his entire livestock, all of his children, 
and his health. On a human level, it didn’t make any sense. 


Review from two weeks ago... 

As we discussed two weeks ago, innocent suffering like Job faced, naturally generates 
the question, “WHY?” We have an insatiable desire to know WHY—in many areas of life, 
but certainly in our suffering. Whether it’s the loss of a loved one, the divorce of your 
parents, the experience of abuse, a battle with a disease, a child with a disability, the 
loss of a job, or an unfulfilled expectation such as not being able to have children. When 
we suffer for no apparent wrong doing, we naturally want to know WHY. 


This is the question at the heart of the book of Job. Job asked it over 20 times. Job’s 
friends seemed to make it their personal mission to help Job determine WHY he was 
suffering. But “WHY” can be a dangerous question. We can arrive at some dangerously 
inaccurate perspectives about God. We can make some completely ignorant conclusions 
about God. WHY is a natural question, but in Job’s case, and most often in our case, God 
chooses not to answer that question. Instead, God takes Job on this long journey, 
leading him from WHY? to WHO! God overwhelms the “WHY?” with “WHO!” God 
revealed Himself to Job as the sovereign Creator God. That is what Job needed to 
know—that is WHO Job needed to see—that is WHO we need to see. The point that the 
book of Job drives home is the point that we focused our attention on two weeks 

ago: When WHY is your question, WHO is the only answer. Our hope is not found in 
knowing WHY we are suffering. Our hope is found in knowing God. We may want to 
know WHY, but God wants us to know WHO! 
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This week... 


So, what do we need to see about God as He overwhelms the WHY question with 
WHO? What does Job need to see about God as He reveals Himself in his suffering? 
What do we need to see about God as He shows us Himself in our suffering? 


There are so many powerful parts to the story of Job, but Job 42 is the particular part of 
the Job story that God has used in my own life in a very significant way. It’s in this 
chapter that we see the cumulative effect of the suffering of Job and the revelation of 
God. It all comes to a climax here. You may remember from our discussion two weeks 
ago—after a lengthy dialogue between Job and his friends about his suffering, God 
finally speaks to Job beginning in chapter 38. He graciously but pointedly bombards Job 
with question after question after question. Not to crush him. Not to humiliate him. To 
overwhelm him. To show Job Himself. 


As we come to chapter 42, we see that God does in fact overwhelm Job’s WHY question 
with a powerful revelation of Himself, and it has a profound impact on him. It changed 
him. It changed the focus of his suffering. It changed his perspective of God. Job was 
not the same when God overwhelmed his WHY questions with WHO. 


That is what God will do for us in and through our suffering. He will show us Himself. He 
will overwhelm our WHY question with WHO. And we will never be the same. 

So, what do we need to see about God as He overwhelms the WHY question with 
WHO? Let’s focus our attention on the three statements of Job in Job 42:1-6 and look at 
three things that God shows Job, and us, in our suffering. Read Job 42:1-6. 


1. We need a refreshed view of the sovereignty of God (42:2). 

As we saw two weeks ago, when the suffering first hit Job, he responded ina 
remarkable way—He said some very accurate, “big” truths about God—“the Lord gives 
and the Lord takes away, blessed be the name of the Lord” (1:21). “Shall we receive 
good from God, and shall we not receive evil” (2:10). Even as he was wrestling with why 
he was suffering, there were times when Job acknowledged God’s sovereignty—His 
absolute control over all things. But as the suffering wore on and the questioning of his 
friends continued, Job’s perspective of God seemed to shrink. He lost sight of His 
sovereign control and began to question God’s purposes. God was getting smaller as his 
suffering was getting longer. So God needed to remind Job of His greatness—of His 
absolute control over all things. 


How does God show Job His sovereignty? Just listen to some of the questions that he 
asks Job: 
Where were you when | laid the foundation of the earth? (38:4) 
Who shut in the sea with doors when it burst forth from the womb? (38:8) 
Have you commanded the morning since your days began? (38:12) 
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Have you entered into the springs of the sea, or walked in the recesses of the 
deep? (38:16) 

Have you entered the storehouses of the snow? (38:22) 

Can you bind the chains of Pleiades or loose the cords of Orion? (38:31) 

Can you send forth lightnings, that they may go and say to you, ‘Here we are?’ 
(38:35) 

Can you hunt prey for the lion? (38:39) 

Do you know when the mountain goats give birth? (39:1) 

Do you give the horse his might? (39:19) 

Is it at your command that the eagle mounts up and makes his nest on high? 
(39:27) 


Job is beginning to realize that God was not big enough in his eyes. Even before God 
gets to the climax of His questioning, Job is already overcome with this picture of the 
sovereign Creator God. Look at what Job says in 40:3-5. He essentially says: |ama 
lightweight compared to you. | can’t answer these questions. I’m just going to keep my 
mouth shut. I’ve already spoken one too many times. 


But God has a few more questions for Job. 

Have you an arm like God, and can you thunder with a voice like his? (40:9) 

Speaking of the animal Behemoth: Can one take him by his eyes or pierce his nose 
with a snare? (40:24) 

Can you draw out Leviathan with a fishhook or press down his tongue with a 
cord? (41:1) 

Will you play with him as with a bird, or will you put him on a leash for your 
girls? (41:5) 


By the end of the questioning in chapter 41, Job says: “I KNOW that you can do all 
things, and that no purpose of yours can be thwarted.” Job got the point. God is God— 
he is not. God is sovereign over all things. He has absolute control. He is the only one 
Who can do all of the things He asked Job about. Nothing that God wants to do or 
accomplish can be stopped. Job needed to be reminded that if God is big enough and 
wise enough to make everything and control it all, then God is big enough to be in 
control of his suffering. No creature, not the most powerful land animal Behemoth or 
the fear-inspiring sea monster Leviathan, not even Satan, can do ONE thing without His 
permission or outside of His control. Everything that exists was created by him. 
Everything that exists is sustained by Him. Everything that exists is under His absolute 
control. And if God is big enough to have everything under His control, then He has to 
be big enough to have reasons and purposes in our suffering that may be bigger than we 
can know or understand. He is sovereign. Nothing was happening to Job that was 
outside of His absolute control. Nothing that God was doing in Job’s life could be 
frustrated. 
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This is an anchor truth that most if not all of us know intellectually that we absolutely 
must come to embrace and be convinced of in our suffering. If we lose sight of God’s 
sovereignty, we are absolutely dead in the water. 


But one of the particular challenges with suffering is that it leaves us feeling like things 
are out of control, that there is no one in control of the difficulty that we are facing. We 
can feel abandoned. We can feel like no one knows or no one cares. And because things 
seem like they are out of control, we can try to step in and take control of our 
circumstances. We try to figure out how quickly we can get out of our suffering. We can 
demand answers from God, like Job did, as if we were the ones who should be in 
control. 


But we are not sovereign. God is. He is in absolute control. Your suffering is not outside 
of His control. Actually, your suffering is part of His greater purpose for your life. We 
need a refreshed view of the sovereignty of God. We need to know WHO, not WHY. If 
you are suffering right now, you need to remember that God has you and has your 
suffering all underneath His control. Just as a practical suggestion, one of the best things 
you can do if you are suffering is to regularly read through Job 38-41 to be reminded 
again and again of God’s absolute control over all things. His sovereignty will be an 
anchor in your suffering. 


Something else that we need to see about God as we look at Job’s response: 


2. We need a corrected understanding of the character of God (42:3). 
God’s questions to Job demonstrated that Job was saying and even believing things 
about God that were simply not true. 
In Job 38:2, God asked Job, “Who is this that darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge? 
In 40:2, God asked Job, “Shall a faultfinder contend with the Almighty?” 
In 40:8, God asked Job, “Will you even put me in the wrong? Will you condemn 
me that you may be in the right?” 
In 41:11, God asked Job, “Who has first given to me, that | should repay him?” 


One of the dangers that we discussed about focusing on WHY in our suffering is that we 
arrive at some completely ignorant conclusions about God. We begin to view God 
through the lens of our suffering. This is what Job was doing and it was distorting His 
perspective of the nature and character of God. 
In chapter 6, He argued that God was against him. 
In chapter 7, He asked God just to leave him alone. 
In chapter 9, He suggests that God has forgotten him and would not listen to 
him. 
In chapter 10, He suggests that God owes him an answer for why he is suffering. 
He suggests that God may even favor the wicked. He accused God of 
planning his ruin. 
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In chapter 13, He argues that God is hiding His face and that he now counts Job 
his enemy. 
In chapter 19, He suggests that God is not responding with justice. 


These are just some of the things that Job said about God that were not accurate. 

But once God had questioned Job, once God had revealed Himself to Job, all Job could 

say in 42:3 is: 
God—you asked, “Who is this that hides counsel without knowledge?” That was 
me. | am guilty. | said things that | simply did not understand. | spoke about 
things that are beyond my ability and wisdom to comprehend. Yes God. My 
view of you was inaccurate. It was uniformed. It was and is incomplete. | spoke 
about you without really knowing what | was talking about. 


Once again, through this revelation of Himself in chapters 38-41, God in His grace and 
His kindness to Job, gently corrects Him and overwhelms Job with an accurate picture of 
WHO He really is. God was not against Him. God had not abandoned Him. God was 
listening to Job as he cried out to him. God was not planning His ruin, He was actually 
planning his transformation. He was not hiding Himself, He was actually waiting to 
reveal Himself to Job in a way that he had never experienced before. 


Suffering has a way of distorting our picture of God. So much of what is happening in 
our suffering seems to contradict what we think we know and understand about God. 
It’s very easy to develop wrong ideas about who God is and what He is like. We can 
begin to think that God is not fair. That He does not love us. That He owes us an 
explanation for what is happening. That He is against us. Or angry with us. 

That He doesn’t care. That He isn’t good. Have you said any of these things in your 
suffering? Do you feel this way sometimes about God? Are you currently struggling with 
one of these inaccurate perspectives about God? 


If so, you need to allow God’s revelation of Himself to correct your perspective of His 
nature and character. We have the benefit of so much more revelation than Job had. 
We have the entire Scripture in front of us every day where God has revealed His nature 
and character to us on every page of His Word. He has told us that He is good. He has 
told us that He is love. He has told us that He is for us. He has told us that He is faithful. 
He has told us that He is just. He has told us that He hears. Do you believe these things 
about God? Sometimes it is hard to believe them when you are suffering. But they are 
true. God has revealed Himself to us so that we would have an accurate understanding 
of His character as we face our suffering. 


More important than an answer to WHY we are suffering is WHO—we need an accurate 
picture of WHO God is. 


There’s one more thing we need to see about God from Job’s response... 
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3. We need a transforming encounter in our relationship with God (42:4-6). 

This, to me, is one of the most powerful sections in the entire book. As we approach the 
end of Job’s response to God, he once again repeats something that God had said to him 
earlier—42:4— “Hear, and | will speak; | will question you, and you make it known to 
me.” Job realized that he was not going to make anything known to God. But God, in His 
grace, had made Himself known to Job. And He did it on a deeper level than Job had 
ever experienced before. Even though Job was an upright man and he feared God, God 
wanted to take Job even further in His relationship with Him. The only way that was 
going to happen was through suffering. Job’s suffering was not God’s punishment on 
Job—it was ultimately about Job’s pleasure in God. 


Job said to God—“I had heard of you by the hearing of the ear, but now my eye sees 
you.” Essentially Job is saying, “God, | knew about you before, but now, | really KNOW 
you. | had information before, but now you have given me insight. | had a set of facts in 
my head, but now it’s as if | am seeing you face to face. | really see you for WHO you are 
in a way that | have never have before. 


And the only thing Job could do was to confess his own unworthiness and repent. While 
Job’s suffering was not the result of his sin, he had sinned in his suffering. He had 
accused God. He had found fault with God. And now, he realized that the things that he 
said and the questions that he had asked were out of line. He had questioned God’s 
control and he had found fault with God’s character. So he humbled himself. He 
retracted his words. He expressed his grief by repenting in dust and ashes. 


God’s answer of WHO was now enough for Job. He didn’t need his WHY questions 
answered anymore. When God graciously revealed Himself to Job, Job realized that was 
what he really needed. There was nothing more to ask and nothing else he wanted. 
Keep in mind that at this point in the story, Job is still suffering. As far as he knows, 
there is no end in sight. But that was ok. Because He now knew God in way that He had 
never known Him before. 


This is what God wants to do with us in our suffering. He wants to take us to places in 
our relationship with Him that we have never been before. It’s the difference between 
seeing a picture of a particular place and seeing it in person. It’s one thing to look at a 
picture of Niagara Falls. It’s a whole different thing to be standing there with the mist of 
the water hitting your face as you are watching the water rush over the Falls. It’s one 
thing to know that God is sovereign, that He is good, that He is powerful, that he is kind. 
It’s a whole different thing to actually see it and experience it as you wrestle through 
the challenges of your suffering. And when God let’s you see Him, there is nothing like 
it! It changes you. It transforms you. 


When it happens, it is humbling. It is convicting. It causes you to see how little you really 
know about God and how little you really trust His purposes. It forces you to admit that 
when you demand answers from God as to WHY you are suffering, you are asking Him 
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for something far less important than what you really need. You need to see HIM. That 
is what will change us. That is the only place you will find hope in our suffering. 


Are you resisting this work that God is doing in your suffering? Or are you rejoicing in 
the fact that He would use suffering in your life to take you to a place in your 
relationship with Him that you have never been before? It may be that there are some 
of you here that have never gotten to this point that Job did at the end where He 
repented of the wrong words he had said and the attitudes he had expressed. Don’t 
resist the work that He is trying to do in your life through your suffering. Don’t miss out 
on going to deeper places in your relationship with Him in your suffering. He wants to 
transform your relationship with Him through your suffering. 


Conclusion: 

The story of Job does not end with suffering. And suffering is not the end of your story 
either. We see in the final two sections of the story that God vindicates Job to those 
who questioned his faith and God graciously restores Job’s fortune and his family. The 
mission of Job’s suffering was accomplished. It ended. God vindicated Job and God 
graciously blessed His faithful servant. 


There are no guarantees that on this side of eternity your story of suffering will end like 
Job’s did. But we do know that there is an end to suffering! 


As we mentioned two weeks ago, the story of Job points us forward to the ultimate 
story of innocent suffering in the Bible. The greatest mystery of life is not WHY Job 
suffered or WHY we suffer for no apparent wrong doing, but WHY the truly innocent 
Son of God, Jesus Christ has to suffer. But He did suffer—He suffered for your sin and he 
suffered for my sin. He paid for our sin. And because He was willing to suffer, we now 
have the opportunity to stand before God vindicated—justified—of our sin. Suffering 
did not have the last word with Jesus either. He rose from the dead, he conquered 
death, and He has been placed at the right hand of the throne of God. 


Because Jesus innocently suffered for our sins and was vindicated by His Father, we 
anticipate a time in the future when those of us who know Christ will enter God’s 
presence. The sufferings of this life will be over. We will see the One who suffered for 
us. And we will, ALL BECAUSE OF HIS GRACE, enjoy for eternity the riches of the glorious 
inheritance that awaits us in Christ. 


The apostle Paul said it this way in Romans 8:18: “The sufferings of this present time are 
not worth comparing with the glory that is to be revealed to us.” 


But, in the meantime, there will be suffering. There will be innocent suffering. It will not 
all make sense. We will be tempted to ask WHY? When we are, let’s remember the story 
of Job. Our hope is not found in the WHY of our suffering—it is found in WHO. God 
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wants to overwhelm you with WHO He is. He wants to refresh your view of His 
sovereign control over all things. He wants to correct your understanding of His 
character. He wants to transform your relationship with Him. 


When WHY is your question, WHO is the only answer— it’s the only answer that you 
need. 
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APPENDIX C—SEMINAR FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 


Doctoral Thesis Survey: Seminar Follow-Up Survey 

(administered via email) 

Preaching Christ from the Old Testament within a Dispensational 
Hermeneutic 


1. What years did you attend Calvary Baptist Theological Seminary? 


2. What term best describes the hermeneutical perspective you were taught at Calvary? 


(Circle one) 
Classic/Traditional Dispensational Reformed Other 
Progressive Dispensational Redemptive-Historical 


3. What term best describes your current hermeneutical perspective? (Circle one) 
Classic/Traditional Dispensational Reformed Other 
Progressive Dispensational Redemptive-Historical 


4. Prior to the seminar you attended on May 13, 2019, “Preaching Christ from the Old 
Testament within a Dispensational Hermeneutic, how would you describe your 
perspective on the legitimacy of preaching Christ from the Old Testament? (answer ina 
sentence or two) 


5. In what ways did the seminar influence your perspective on preaching Christ from the 
Old Testament? (answer in a sentence or two) 


6. On a scale of 1 to 10 (1 low; 10 high), how convinced are you that it is possible to 
maintain a dispensational perspective (particularly a literal hermeneutic) of Scripture 
and at the same time legitimately preach Christ from the Old Testament? (Circle One) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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7. On a scale of 1 to 10 (1 low; 10 high), how persuasive do you believe the rationale is 
for preaching Christ from the Old Testament (the Biblical Foundations and the 
Theological Foundations) presented in the seminar? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


8. On a scale of 1 to 10, (1 completely unclear; 10 extremely clear) how clear was it in 
the presentation that preaching Christ from the Old Testament does NOT mean finding 
Jesus in every passage? 


9. Which set of dangers associated with preaching Christ from the Old Testament 
concerns you most? 
(Circle one) 
A. Dangers inherent to preaching Christ (allegorizing; typologizing; 
Christomonism) 
B. Dangers inherent to not preaching Christ (moralizing; human-centered 
preaching; sub-Christian messages) 
C. |am equally concerned about both sets of dangers 


10. On ascale of 1 to 10, (1 low; 10 high), how convinced are you that the sermon 
preparation methods proposed by Sidney Greidanus and Bryan Chapell can be 
consistently applied within a dispensational hermeneutical and homiletical approach to 
Scripture? 


11. Ona scale of 1 to 10, (1 low; 10 high), how important do you believe it is to show 
where every Old Testament text stands in relationship to the person and work of Jesus 
as you preach to a contemporary audience? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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12. Did the seminar persuade you to incorporate more of a Christ-centered approach to 
your Old Testament preaching? (Circle one) 


A. Not at all C. Somewhat E. Significantly 
B. A little D. A fair amount F. Other (please write 
comment) 


13. Ona scale of 1 to 10 (1 low; 10 high), how important is it to you as a pastor that your 
people view the Old Testament from a Christ-centered perspective? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


14. Do you have any other comments or critiques as follow-up to the seminar? 


Thank you! 
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